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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXXXIITI. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








It is dangerous for farmers to leave 
off the old staple crops and plant 
some untried crons when they are 
not familiar with their management. 
Nearly every one who tries it will 
get left. A farmer we know of who 
had been planting cotton all his life 
and had been able to make both ends 
meet was allured by the high price 
of tobacco to abandon cotton and 
plant tobacco. When his crop was 
sold he received just three-fourths 
enough to pay for the fertilizer used 
on the crop. Al] of his work, building 
barn, cultivating crop, ete., all gone. 
Of course, the American Tobacco 
Company had something to do with 
it. 

* * * 

Let us figure what this farmer ac- 
tually lost. He planted three acres 
in tobacco and used one ton of high- 
fertilizer on the crop which 
cost $25.00. The same land 
planted in cotton would have made 
two bales at $50, worth $100; sub- 
tract amount for tobacco crop, 
$18.65, would leave $81.35. 


This may be an extreme ease, and 


grade 
him 


we hope it is, but the lesson taught 
by the unwise movement of this far- 
mer, which has cost him so severely, 
We 


do not like to state such cold facts 


should be a warning to others. 


is so discouraging; 
should be 


public just as much so as our great 


of loss, for it 

yet these failures made 

successes, for we can often be bene- 

fited as much by the one as the other. 
ee 


November was a very cold month 


here. It has made growing crops 
look badly. There is some hog 


cholera, but the losses so far are not 
very great. One farmer, just as soon 
as he learned that his neighbors’ hogs 
were sick, confined his in a lot and 
gave them some concentrated lye, 
such as is used to make soap, and has 
not lost a hog. We believe that the 
loss could often be prevented by 
proper management. 
* * * 

It seeins from the complaints made 
in the small towns that the farmers 
had formed a trust on wood. Well, 
we can hardly blame them, for they 
are the first affected by the raising 
of prices by other trusts. A reason- 
able rise in the price of wood would 
be justifiable, but to go up too much 
80 that it would curtail the consump- 





tion might cause them to have to 
meet competition from sources to 


their hurt another season. 
* @ @ 


The Department of Agriculture 
sent out some “iron” cowpeas last 
spring for farmers to test on lands 
affected by the blight or wilt. One 
farmer tried them on land that had 
failed partially to make a crop, and 
the test shows them to be quite an 
improvement, but one season is not 
a sufficient test. This pea is smaller 
than the clay pea which it resembles 
in color. Some of the peas are quite 
small, and for this reason it will take 
fewer seed for an acre. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Solving the Labor Problem. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Enclosed you have $2 for renewal. 
I am glad to see Harry Farmer back 
again, as his articles were usually in- 
teresting reading. 

Crops with us are fair; prices out 
of sight. Labor is thoroughly dis- 
organized by the inflation of prices. 
Everybody has plenty of money at 
present and don’t care who is elected. 

But there is a momenteous ques- 
tion. confronting the farmers in the 
east. That is, how they are to get 
their lands cultivated in the future, 
for labor at one dollar per day cannot 
be used in the cultivation of any 
crops grown in this State, even at 
present inflated prices, except at a 
loss to the farmer employing it. 

The only plan in sight, as this 
writer sees it, is to intensify. “How 
is it to be done?” you ask. Let every 
farmer discard three-fourths of his 
land and by quadrupling and manur- 
ing, make all his crops the very best 
as to quantity and quality. Let them 
read The’Progressive Farmer and 
profit by the experience of the best 
farmers in this State. 

J. H. PARKER. 

Perquimans Co., N. C. 





The South’s Profit by the Advance in 
Cotton. 


The planters of the South, owing 
to the sustained price of cotton and 
the new bull movement, are expected 
to get $200,000,000 more for their 
crop this year than last year. Spec- 
ulators, it is believed, will this time 
not get the whole advance, but the 
millions will be more widely distrib- 
uted. Since other products are am- 
ple in volume and bring good prices, 
the prosperity of the South for some 
time to come seems assured.—Balti- 
more Sun. 





COTTON AT 15 CENTS. 





A Texas Authority Ventures to Make a 
Prediction. 


Washington, Dec. 9.—President E. 
S. Peters, of the Texas Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association, who is 
in Washington to urge remedial leg- 
islation for the boll weevil invasion, 
said to-day: 

“IT would like to convey to every 
cotton grower of the South this mes- 
sage: The Agricultural Department 
report estimating the crop at 9,962,- 
000 bales is not only conservative, 
but is over rather than under the 
indicated yield. I would, therefore, 
earnestly urge all growers of the 
staple not to part with their hold- 
ings, except at their real value, which 
is not less than fifteen: cents a 
pound, the figure I have repeatedly 
predicted would be paid. Let fu- 
ture markets alone and allow no mid- 
dlemen and_ speculators to fix the 
price of the fruit of your labors. 
This is the opportunity of the South- 
ern planters. If there is to be a 
corner, let them conduct it them- 
selves and reap the benefits.” 





To Destroy Nut Grass. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


In your highly esteemed paper of 


November 3rd, Mr. C. V. B. Batts, 
of Wilson County, asks how to kill 
nut grass. 
eternal vigilance is the only thing 


As Brother Massey says, 
that will destroy nut grass. By your 
consent, I will give Mr. Batts my ex- 
perience and observation. Give the 
three 
years in eotton; the 
last should be in August. 
The best plow to use is what we eall 
plow. Have it 
sharp so that it will cut it clean ev- 


land a clean cultivation for 
in succession 


plowing 
here is a gopher 


Plow as often as possible. 
If he should prefer to change the 
crop the fourth year, sow it down in 
oats in the fall and then follow with 
peas, two bushels per acre; then back 
in cotton. 
cotton weed as possible. 


ery time. 


He should have as much 
With best 
wishes, 
J. W. ALDRIDGE. 
Pamlico Co., N. C. 





The belief prevails in many quar- 
ters that the South has reached its 
limit in cotton production. This 
may be true with the present supply 
of labor, but we have millions of 
acres of land lying idle that would 


produce the finest of cotton. If the 
necessary amount of labor ean be 
found and trained, the South will 


furnish all the cotton needed for the 
entire world for many years to come. 


—Shelby Aurora. 





Danger of Increased Cotton Acreage. 


Secretary T. B. Parker of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, speaking of the 
cotton prices says he has advised the 
farmers to hold their cotton and sell 
only as the trade demanded it, and 
that anyone could have foreseen 
higher prices. He thinks the meet- 
ing of the cotton mill men in Char- 
lotte may temporarily lower prices, 
but that there will be no general 
movement of the mills for curtail- 
ment. He further says: 

“Now, seriously, this meeting of 
the cotton mill men at Charlotte 
should put the farmers to thinking 
and see to it that the prediction of 
a 13,000,000 bale crop. shall never 
come to pass until the requirements 
of the trade demand it. I have great 
faith in the newspapers of the South, 
and I am confident that every editor 
will preach against a material in- 
crease in. acreage for next year, es- 
pecially in the face of the face that 
a ten-million-bale crop will bring 
more than a_ thirteen-million-bale 
crop would. The Alliance in this 
State will »reach against a_ large 
crop, and I think the farmers’ organ- 
izations in all the cotton-growing 
States will do likewise. With all 
these agencies at work it is to be 
hoped the acreage for next year will 
not be abnormally large. If not the 
present high prices will rule through- 
out another season.” 





Woxk of the National Department of 
Agriculture in North Carolina. 


The report of the National Secre- 
tary of Agriculture contains also 
several matters of information that 
will be of interest in North Carolina. 
Among other things it is stated that 
the work of thoroughly testing the 
large number of varieties of Euro- 
pean table grapes in the co-operative 
experimental vineyards in North 
Carolina is to be continued. It is al- 
so announced that field studies of 
timber tracts on 16,000 
Mitchell, Caldwell and Watauga 
Counties are being prosecuted. 
Studies of commerical hardwoods 
were also made in the State. More 
work has been done by the depart- 


acres in 


ment in the survey of soils in North 
Carolina than in other State. 
So far 2,973,440 acres have been sur- 
veyed or mapped in the State. This 
is a total of 4,646 square miles. This 
survey last year in North Carolina 
covered 1,221 square miles. 


any 





He doeth much that doeth a thing 
well.—Thomas a Kempis. 
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A VALUABLE AND TIMELY 
SUGGESTION. 

Every Farmer Who Reads The Progres- 
sive Farmer Ought to Look Over this 
List of Free Farmers’ Bulletins and 
Send for Those in Which He is Inter- 
ested. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I enclose you herewith a list of 
farmers’ bulletins which the Govern- 
ment now has on hand. Perhaps you 
may wish to publish it at this time 
when work on the farm is supposed 
to be slack, with more time for read- 
ing. These bulletins can be obtain- 
ed by any farmer without cost from 
Congressmen, or from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. They constitute 
quite a free farm library of short ar- 
ticles, averaging each probably twen- 
ty-five pages. 

Very truly yours, 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 


The following is a list of the Far- 
mers’ Bulletins available for distri- 
bution, showing the number, title, 
and size in pages of each. Copies 


will be sent to any address on appli- | 


cation to any Senator, Representa- 
tive, or delegate in Congress, or to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The missing numbers 
have been discontinued, being super- 
seded by later bulletins: 

16. Leguminous Plants. Pp. 24. 

21. Barnyard Manure. Pp. 32. 

22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. 
Pn. 32. 

24. Hog Cholera and Swine Plague. 


Pp. 16. 

25. Peanuts: Culture and Uses. 
Pp. 24. 

27. Flax for Seed and Fiber. Pp. 
16. 

28. Weeds: And How to Kill Them. 
Pp. 32. 

29. Souring and Other Changes in 
Milk. Pp. 23. 

30. Grape Diseases on the Pacific 
Coast. Pp. 15. 

31. Alfalfa, or Lucern. Pp. 24. 

382. Silos and Silage. Pp. 32. 

33. Peach Growing for Market. 
Pp. 24. 

34. Meats: Composition and Cook- 
ing. _Pp. 29. 


35. Potato Culture. Pp. 24. 
36. Cottonseed and Its Products. 


Pp. 16. 

37. Kaffr Corn: Culture’ and 
Uses. Pp. 12. 

38. Spraying for Fruit Diseases. 
Pn. 12. é 

39. Onion Culture. Pp. 31. 

40. Farm Drainage. Pp. 24. 

42. Facts About Milk. Pp. 29. 


43. Sewage Disposal on the Farm. 


Pp. 20. 

44. Commercial Fertilizers. Pp. 
24. 

45. Insects Injurious to Stored 
Grain. Pp. 24. 


46. Irrigation in Humid Climates. 
Pp. 2. 

47. Insects Affecting the Cotton 
Plant. Pp. 32. 

48. The Manuring of Cotton. Pp. 
16. 

49. Sheep feeding. Pp. 24 





50. Sorghum as a Forage Crop. 


Pp. 20. 
51. Standard Varieties of Chick- 
ens. Pp. 48. 


52. The Sugar Beet. Pp. 48. 

53. How to Grow Mushrooms, Pp. 
20. 

54. Some Common Birds. Pp. 40. 

55. The Dairy Herd. Pp. 24. 

56. The Dairy Herd. Pp. 24. 

56. Experiment Station Work—lI. 
Pp. 31. 

57. Butter Making on the Farm. 
Pp. 16. . 

58. Soy Bean as a Forage Crop. 
Pp. 24. 

59. Bee Keeping. Pp. 32. 

60. Methods of Curing Tobacco. 
Pp. 16. 

61. Asparagus Culture. Pp. 40. 

62. Marketing Farm Produce. Pp. 
28. 

63. Care of Milk on the Farm. Pp. 
40. 

64. Ducks and Geese. Pp. 48. 

65. Experiment Station Work—II. 
Pp. 32. 

66. Meadows and Pastures. Pp. 28. 

68. The Black Rot of the Cabbage. 
Pp. 22. 


69. Experiment Station Work— 
III. Pp. 32. 

70. Insect Enemies of the Grape. 
Pp. 23. 

71. Essentials in Beef Production. 
Pp. 24. 

72. Cattle Ranges of the South- 
west. Pp. 82. 

73. Experiment Station Work— 
IV. Pp. 32. 

74. Milk as Food. Pp. 39. 

75. The Grain Smuts. Pp. 20. 


76. Tomato Growing. Pp. 30. 
77. The Liming of Soils. Pp. 19. 


78. Experiment Station Work— 
V. Pp. 32. 

79. Experiment Station Work— 
VI. Pp. 28. 


80. The Peach Twig-borer. Pp. 16. 

81. Corn Culture in the South. Pp. 
24. 

82. The Culture of Tobacco. Pp. 
24. 

83. Tobacco Soils. Pp. 23. 

84. Experiment Station Work— 


Nit, Pp, 32. 
85. Fish as Food. Pp. 30. 


86. Thirty Poisonous Plants. Pp. 
32. 

87. Experiment Station Work— 
VIII. Pp. 32. 

88. Alkali Lands. Pp. 23. 

89. Cowpeas. Pp. 16. 

91. Potato Diseases and _  Treat- 
ment. Pp. 12. 

92. Experiment Station Work— 
TX. ‘Po, 380: 

93. Sugar as Food. Pp. 27. 

94. The Vegetable Garden. Pp. 
24. 


95. Good Roads for Farmers. Pp. 
47, 

96. Raising Sheep for Mutton. Pp. 
48. 

97. Experiment Station Work—X. 
Pp. $3. 


98. Suggestions to Southern 


Farmers. Pp. 48. 

99. Insect Enemies of Shade 
Trees. Pp. 30. 

100. Hog Raising in the South. 
Pp. 40. 


101. Millets. Pp. 28. 





102. Southern Forage Plants. Pp. 
48. 

103. Experiment Station Work— 
XI, Pp.-32. 

104. Notes on Front. Pp. 24. 

105. Experiment Station Work. 
—XII. Pp. 32. 


106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. Pp. 
48. 

107. Experiment Station Work— 
XIII. Pp. 32. 

108. Saltbushes. Pp. 20. 

109. Farmers’ Reading Courses. 
Pp. 20. 

110. Rice Culture in the United 
States. Pp. 28. 

111. Farmer’s Interest in Good 
Seed. Pp. 24. 


112. Bread and Bread Making. Pp. 
39. 

113. The Apple and How to Grow 
It. Pp. 32. 

114. Experiment Station Work— 


XV. Pp: 28. 
115. Hop Culture in California. 
ep. 2. 


116. Irrigation in Fruit Growing. 
Pp. 48. 

117. Sheep, Hogs, and Horses in 
the Northwest. Pp. 28. 

118. Grape Growing in the South. 
Pp. 32. 

119. Experiment Station Work— 
AN. Pp; St. 

120. Beans, Peas, and 
gumes as Food. Pp. 32. 

122. Experiment Station Work— 
XVI. Pp. 32. 

123. Red Clover Seed: ‘Informa- 
tion for Purchasers. Pp. 11. 

124. Experiment Station Work— 
XV, Bp: 32. 

125. Protection of Food Products 


other Le- 


from Injurious Temperatures. Pp. 
26. 

126. Practical Suggestions for 
Farm Buildings. Pp. 48. 

127. Important Insecticides. Pp. 
42, 

128. Eggs and Their Uses as 


Food. Pp. 32. 

129. Sweet Potatoes. Pp. 40. 

180. The Mexican Cotton Boll 
Weevil. Pp. 30. 

131. Household Tests for Detec- 
tion of Oleomargarine and Renovat- 
ed Butter. Pp. 11. 

132. Insect Enemies of Growing 
Wheat. Pp. 40. 

133. Experiment Station Work— 
XVIII. Pp. 32. 


134. Tree Planting in Rural 
School Grounds. Pp. 38. — 

135. Sorghum Syrup Manufac- 
ture. Pp. 40. 

136. Earth Roads. Pp. 24. 

1387. The Angora Goat. Pp. 48. 


138. Irrigation in Field and Gar- 
den. Pp. 40. 

139. Emmer: A Grain for the Semi- 
arid Regions. Pp. 16. 

140. Pineapple Growing. Pp. 48. 

141. Poultry Raising on the Farm. 
Pp. 16. 

142. The Nutritive and Economic 
Value of Food. Pp. 48. 

148. The Conformation 
and Dairy Cattle. Pp. 44. 

144. Experiment Station Work— 
XIX. Pp. 32. 

145. Carbon Bisulphid as an In- 
secticide. Pp. 28. 


146. Insecticides and Fungicides. 
Pp, 16. 


of Beef 








147. Winter Forage Crops for the 
South. Pp. 36. 

148. Celery Culture. Pp. 32. 

149. Experiment Station Work— 
AX. Pp. 82. 

150. Clearing New Land. Pp. 24, 

151. Dairying in the South. Pp. 
48, 

152. Scabies in Cattle. Pp. 24. 

153. Orchard Enemies in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Pp. 39. 

154. The Fruit Garden. 
tion and Care. Pp. 20. 

155. How Insects Affect Health in 
Rural Districts. Pp. 20. 

156. The Home Vineyard. Pp. 24. 

157. The Propagation of Plants. 
Pp. 24. 

158. How to Build Small Irriga- 
tion Ditches. Pp. 28. 

159. Scab in Sheep. (In press.) 

160. Game Laws for 1902. Pp. 56. 

161. Practical Suggestions for 
Fruit Growers. Pp. 28. 

162. Experiment~ Station Work— 
XE, Bp.32. 

163. Methods of Controlling the 
Boll-Weevil. Pp. 16. 

164. Rape as a Forage Crop. Pp. 
16. 

165. Culture of the Silkworm. Pp. 
32. 

166. Cheese Making on the Farm. 
Pp. 16. 

167. Cassava. Pp. 32. 

168. Pearl Millet. Pp. 16. 

169. Experiment Station Work— 
XRT, 

170. Principles of Horse Feeding. 

171. The Control of the Codling 
Moth. 

172. Seale 
Citrus Trees. 


Prepara- 


Insects and Mites on 





FARMERS JOINING THE UNIONS. 
The Movement in Texas Spreading Rap- 
idly— 40,000 Members Already. 


Dallas, Tex., Dec. 5.—The farmers 
of Texas are being unionized at a 
rapid rate. There are more than 
3,000 unions in Texas, with a total 
membership of 40,000 and the organi- 
zation is spreading like wild-fire. It 
began at Emory, Haine County, un- 
der the name of the “Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Co-operative Union of 
America,” and is now established in 
nearly every populous county in the 
State. 

About the middle of February next 
a meeting is to be held for comple- 
ting a State orgainzation, and it is 
believed that the movement will 
spread to other States, as the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance~did. 

Former Governor Hogg has favor- 
ed political action, and it seems as 
if the farmers are taking his advice. 
The purposes of the union are to buy 
and sell in bulk, to educate along 
agricultural lines, to study politics 
and to discuss political economy. 
Several north Texas lodges during 
the last few days have made exten- 
sive purchases ‘of supplies in car- 
load lots and are encouraged by their 
savings. 





Count no duty too little, no round 
of life too small, no work too low, 
if it comes in thy way, since God 
thinks so much of it as to send His 
angels to guard thee in it.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF STOCK RAISING 
IN THE SOUTH. 





Long Neglected Opportunities that We 
Must Now Improve—The Drain of the 
One-crop System Makes this Neces- 
sary. 


We have received a copy of the 
Chicago Live Stock World, “the first 
farm daily in the world,” and a strik- 
ing illustration of the enterprising, 
wide-awake spirit of the Western 
farmers. In the number now before 
us the leading editorial is on “Live 
Stock in Dixie: Notes of a Trip to 
the Sunny South,” and Editor Halli- 
well’s remarks are so interesting that 
we republish them herewith for the 
benefit of The Progressive Farmer 
readers: 

Every country, every region, al- 
most every county, has its advant- 
ages. 

The thing to do is to learn what 
ean best be grown or made in your 
locality, and grow or make that thing. 

In traveling about the country, one 
is apt to draw conclusions as to the 
fitness of any place to grow certain 
crops by the presence or absence of 
those crops. 

In the South, however, this method 
of judging must be modified. 

One will find in our beautiful Dixie 
land, vast stretches of cattle country 
without beef cattle; wonderful hog 
country, and farmers buying both 
hog and hominy; great stretches of 
splendid sheep country, and be able 
to ride for days at a time, on swift 
trains, without seeing even the print 
of those golden-hoofed animals. 

We are all creatures of habit. 

The richest tillers of the soil of the 
originnal thirteen States were plant- 
ers of cotton and tobacco. 

Only enough live stock was grown 
to make meat, milk and butter, or 
draw burdens incident to the work 
on eotton or tobacco plantations. 

When 
make a sure “money crop,” and you 
have accustomed with all the 
people around raising that 
“money crop,” is it surprising that 
you do not bother your head much 
about the specialties of portions of 


you know your land will 
been 
you to 


the country that cannot raise the 
crops at which your country has ex- 
celled 2 

Believing a vast portion 
South to be admirably adapted to 
stock growing as_ well as general 
farming, the writer wanted the opin- 
ion of Director Andrew M. Soule, of 
the Tennessee Experiment Station. 


of the 


man who has 
and live 
stock lessons in a region where the 
growing season is very short, and the 
winter feeding season very long, 
ought to be a valuable guide. Espe- 
cially is the opinion of such a man 
worth while, when, by practical ex- 
perience, he has learned and is able 
to demonstrate much that can be 
done in a region where some crop 
can be grown nearly, or quite every 
month in the year. 


The opinion of a 


learned his agricultural 


Children can ask questions that 
wise men hardly answer, and Prof. 
Soule declared my first question of 


what a live stock farmer could do 





per acre of Southern land, as com- 
pared with the North, to be “a stun- 
ner.” 

However, he went at it bravely and 
carefully, and I shall use his own 
words as nearly as possible. 

WHAT AN ACRE WILL DO 


“In cattle production, an acre of 
land in the middle South in Bermuda 
grass will probably carry one animal 
for about seven months; an acre of 
blue grass in the North will do this. 
Land in the South is much cheaper 
than in the North, and hence taxes 
and the necessary investments are 
less. The Southern farmer on his 
acre of land can produce two crops 
a year if need be. A cereal crop, for 
example, for grain production; this 
may be barley, oats or rye, to be fol- 
lowed the same year by cowpeas or 
soy beans for hay or grain. For 
this crop, he can obtain possibly 
twenty or twenty-five bushels of grain 
and two or more tons of hay quite as 
rich and valuable as alfalfa. He may 
follow his cereal crop with sorghum 
and cowpeas or corn and peas for 
silage with the expectation of getting 
ten to twelve tons of the latter per 
acre. If he chooses, he may have a 
pasture of rye through a part of the 
winter and early spring after the 
Bermuda grass is gone. He can also 
have a succession of forage crops 
laid down as pastures through about 
seven months of the year, provided 
he has not Bermuda grass and can- 
not have the tame grasses. By coup- 
ling Texas blue grass with Bermuda, 
he can have a permanent pasture 
through practically all the year. The 
great drawback to this plant, of 
course, is the Texas blue grass roots, 
but the Southern farmer who is pa- 
tient and industrious, can start with 
a few of these which he ean afford 
to purchase and, in a short time es- 
tablish quite a large area of this 
pasture. Bermuda grass, for pasture, 
will grow on almost any type of soil, 
and can be easily and cheaply estab- 
lished; more so probably than blue 
grass. 

“Of course Southern soils, in order 
to get the results indicated above, 


} must be well treated, but no more so 


than in Illinois or Indiana. They 
will also respond to good treatment 
as quickly and as surely as soils in 
those States. 


VALUE OF COTTON-SEED 


“With regard to the item of grain 
for cattle feeding, the South has 
many distinct advantages. There is 
cottonseed meal, for example, the 
greatest concentrate known which 
can be procured for $20 to $25 a ton. 
For fertilizer alone, it is worth that 
much, and hence when fed to beef 
cattle, the farmer gets two profits 
from it. The soy beans already re- 
ferred to when yielding twenty-five 
bushels per acre give practically. the 
protein equivalent of 80 to 100 
bushels of corn per acre. As they 
come as a second crop, this gives the 
farmer a distinct advantage in the 
matter of protein production for the 
early growth and development of 
beef cattle on an economic basis. 
With grain from the winter cereals, 
such as barley or oats, with with 





plenty of grain from corn; with cot- 
tonseed meal and soy bean meal to 
balance up the ration; with an abun- 
dance of leguminous hays for win- 
ter feeding; with a pasture from Ber- 
muda grass and cereals through the 
greater part of the year; with large 
yields of rich silage because of the 
legumes mixed with it, the Southern 
farmer is certainly in a position to 
produce very cheap beef, and: cer- 
tainly has a great many decided ad- 
vantages over the Northern farmer. 


WHERE BEEF FEEDING IS NEW. 


“The beef feeding industry being 
a new one in the South, these mat- 
ters have not been studied as closely 
as they will be in the future. On 
the Tennessee station farm the pres- 
ent year, the gains from silage, cot- 
tonseed meal and corn and cob meal 
approximated very closely those that 
ean be made on a good blue grass 
pasture, and the carrying capacity 
of Bermuda grass has also been 
shown to be considerably in advance 
of the blue grass sod. As a cost of 
making a pound of gain, and the 
consumption of concentrates required 
therefor, have been very low, there 
is every’ reason to believe that beef 
cattle on the cheap lands of the 
South, with the abundance of food 
crops that may be utilized, can be 
produced for less than almost any- 
where else in the country. 

“The Southern farmer has every 
reason to be encouraged in the pro- 
duction of pork. His natural ad- 
vantages are such that he ean pro- 
duce pork very cheaply indeed 
through the medium of grazing crops 
which can be so grown as to produce 
a succession throughout the whole 
year. By putting down winter ce- 
real crops in the early autumn, say 
about the first of September, he can 
secure a good deal of grazing 
through January and February, and 
certainly all that he needs through 
March, April and May. Spring sown 
rape, seeded about the first of March, 
will be available through June, and 
by that time such early varieties of 
the cowpea, as the New Era and War- 
ren’s Extra Early, can be had for 
July and August pastures. Soy beans 
will then be available for September 
and October, and after that peanuts 
and artichokes until the beginning 
of the new year. 

PIGS IN PEAS. 


“Pigs farrowed in the spring can 
thus be produced very cheaply, as 
they will have an abundance of pas- 
ture from the beginning. Several of 
these crops, particularly the cowpea 
and soy bean, will vroduce a large 
amount of grain, insuring the de- 
velopment of large frames. If the 
farmer will feed along with this grain 
all the slops and skim milk available 
on the farm, and in addition, from 
one to two pounds of corn and cob 
meal per day, depending on the size 
and age of the hogs, he can practi- 
eally finish his hogs on grazing crops 
without feeding more than ten to 
twelve bushels of corn. If the hogs 
are finished by the end of October, 
thirty days’ feeding on corn will in- 
sure the production of fine pork. The 
value of grazing crops for hogs is 





not generally recognized as yet, but 
when one remembers that from 300 
to 500 pounds of gain can be made 
on oats, soy beans and cowpeas with- 
out grain, and about double these 
amounts with grain from each acre 
of land, it is evident that they pro- 
vide the Southern farmer with the 
means of producing very cheap pork; 
as cheap, in fact, as can be produced 
elsewhere when the cheap lands and 
the large home market in the South 
are taken into’ consideration. As 
soon as the forage crop method of 
pork production becomes more gen- 
erally understood and appreciated, 
the number of hogs raised in the 
South will materially increase.” 
Prof. P. O. Vanuatter does not 
hesitate to say that acre for acre he 
can produce more meat or milk-mak- 
ing foods per year at less cost in the 
South than he can make in the 
North, and as he has had practical 
experience in both regions, he ought 
to speak as one having authority. 





A Pecan Tree Worth $400. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

There is growing on my lot in Ra- 
leigh a pecan tree that measures 3 
feet from the ground, 9 feet around, 
and has limbs on it 50 feet long. It 
produced this year 200 pounds of 
choice nuts, which my children are 
selling for 20 cents per pound; as 
near as I can get the facts. Two 
hundred pounds at 20 cents per 
pound means $40—10 per cent on 
$400. 

This tree is the product of a nut 
brought from Texas 48 years ago, 
and planted by the late James F. 
Taylor. It has produced a crop to 
my knowledge, every year of the 32 
years it has been in my possession. 
I advise the planting of pecans in all 
this section. In good ground the 
trees will bear in 6 to 8 years from 
the planting of the nut. I have oth- 
er trees bearing, from nuts planted 
from this tree. 

B. P. WILLIAMSON. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Dr. E. A. Hall, of Bethany, has 
brought us a sample of prolific corn 
which grew on his place this year. 
The corn is from seed which had 
been selected from time to time by 
the late Milton Morrison, of Beth- 
any, and it produces two, three and 
four ears to the stalk. The corn was 
brought up to this by selecting for 
seed from time to time sound ears 
where two or more grew on a stalk. 
This year Dr. Hall found that corn 
grew both at the top and bottom of 
the stalks. On one stalk he found 
two ears at the usual place and at 
the ground, where the roots grew out 
above the soil, two more ears had 
grown fast to the roots. The latter 
ears were small but the idea gives 
hope.—Statesville Landmark. 





Kindness is the golden chain by 
which society is bound together.— 
Goethe. 





In this life there is that one sure 
happiness—to live for others.— 
Yolstoy. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 





Hon. J. W. C. Beckham was inaug- 
urated Governor of Kentucky. 

Rev. Dr. H. C. Trumbull, editor of 
the Sunday School Times, is dead. 

A vigorous fight is to be made in 
the Senate against Senator Smoot 
of Utah. 

Herbert Spencer, the great author 
and philosopher, died at Brighton, 
England. 

The Legislature of Louisiana met 
in special session to consider the 
boll weevil. 

The Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers’ Association have advanced 
prices 5 per cent. 

John D. Rockefeller has made a 
donation of $100,000 for Furman 
University, South Carolina. 

Peace negotiations between Japan 
and Russia are said to be proceeding 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Seven men accused of conspiracy 
to defraud the city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., were released on bond. 

Prof. Langley’s airship was given 
another trial, the result being the 
complete wreck of the machine. r 

The Missouri Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision of the lower court 
which convicted Col. Edward Butler 
of bribery. 

President Charles W. Dabney, of 
the University of Tennessee, has 
been elected president of the Univer- 
_ sity of Cincinnati. 

Fifteen thousand more mill opera- 
tives in New England had their 
wages cut, making 80,000 who have 
thus suffered this winter. 

Senator Morgan (Dem.,Ala.), made 
a vigorous attack on the recognition 
of Panama and the negotiation of a 
treaty with the new republic. 

The conference between D. B. Hill 
and Charles Murphy, it was stated. 
resulted in a compromise and har- 
mony in New York Democracy. 

A statement was issued describing 
the plans of Andrew Carnegie for 
spending $2,500,000 to make Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, a model town. 

In the Senate Mr. Hoar (Rep., 
Mass.), introduced a resolution ask- 
ing the President for information in 
regard*to the revolution in Panama. 

Governor Odell, of New “York, 
heard argument for and against ex- 
traditing William Ziegler, the ba- 
king-powder millionaire,who is want- 
ed in Missouri for alleged bribery. 

Queen- Alexandra and her secre- 
tary, Miss Knollys, had narrow es- 
eapes from fire that 
their 


broke out in 
at Sandwingham 
Thursday morning. 


apartments 
early 

In the House Thursday Represen- 
tative Lamar, of Florida, introduced 
a resolution to impeach Judge 
Swayne of the United States District 
Court. 


The War Department is ready to 
dispatch troops to the isthmus on 
short notice; all military plans to 
repel an invasion have been per- 
fected. 





A Great Confidence Game. 
Not many years ago one Andrew 
another Henry C. 
Frick had some trouble and Andy 
gave Henry an option on the steel 
works at Pittsburg (in which they 
were both interested) at $200,000,000. 
Henry could not raise the cash and 
Andy pocketed the 1,000,000 which 
Henry had paid for the option. 

Andy now proposed to build a huge 
tube works at Conneaut, Ohio, to 
compete with the works in which J. 
P. Morgan was interested. Rather 
than allow this competition, J. P. 
paid Andy $300,000,000 in bonds for 
the Pittsburg property. J. P. gath- 
ered in the iron and steel business 
and got ready to issue $200,000,000 
more bonds, or $500,000,000 in all; 
preferred stock for $300,000,000 and 
common stock for $200,000,000, thus 
organizing the steel trust. This com- 
mon stock was to be pure water—thin 
air—blue sky. 

J.P. then hired one John R. Keene 
to help him market the truck. John 
R., being something of a jockey, ran 
up the price of the preferred stock 
(7 per cent cumulative dividends) 
to par, one hundred cents om the dol- 
lar, and the common (4 per cent) 
up to fifty cents, and then told J. P. 
that the suckers were ready and he 
would feed them on stocks as skilfully 
as possible without 
feed. J. P. ground out and John R. 
fed until the price of the preferred 
fell to sixty cents, the common to 
twelve and a half, and somebody had 
lost $400,000,000. 

Who lost this money? J. P. lost 
part of it; that is, he had to reduce 
the price to get the suckers to take 
them. 


Carnegie and 


getting them off 


The suckers, otherwise known 

get-rich-quick people, lost 
most of it, for they gave J. P. good 
money for blue sky. 


as the 


The farmer has lost money in the 
transaction, although he was not in 
it at all. He has paid more for every- 
thing he bought containing iron or 
steel in the way of high prices to 
help John R. sell the blue sky. He 
will lose more because his many cus- 
tomers, the get-rich-quick folks, hav- 
ing paid out their good money for 
truck, can buy as much beef 
and pork, wheat, and corn-meal. He 
will try to get even by buying less 
iron and steel, and this, while redue- 
ing the price, will throw the laboring 
men out of employment and then he 
will get still less, all of which ex- 
plains the old lesson that honest men 


not 


lose by booms and the rogues get 
rich—for the time being. 

Thrifty Andy in the meanwhile 
builds castles in Scotland, libraries 
in America, and may some time fore- 
close his mortgage and digest not 
the indigestible securities, but J. P., 
John R., and their ecrowd.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 





The United States Consul at Alex- 
andretta, Asiatic Turkey, has hauled 
down his flag, and reports to the 
State Department that he has been 
insulted and assaulted by the loeal 
police at Alexandretta; the State De- 
partment does not anticipate any se- 
rious difficulty as a result of the in- 


| cident. 





WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING AND 
DISCUSSING. 

Our Washington Correspondent Reports 
the More Notable Events in the House 
and the Senate. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Discussion of the postal scandals 
has been renewed by the publication 
of the report, in abridged form, of 
Assistant Postmaster General Bris- 
tow. Whether there will be a con- 
gressional investigation of the De- 
partment; whether the results of the 
present investigation will injure the 
Republican Party, and whether Per- 
ry S. Heath will be asked to resign 
his position as secretary of the Re- 
publican National Committee, are 
the main questions asked. 

THE POSTAL SCANDAL. 


Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
who is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Postoffice and Post Roads, 
has introduced a resolution author- 
izing his committee to request the 
Postmaster-General to submit to it 
all the papers of the present investi- 
gation, and also to carry out a furth- 
er investigation itself, if necessary. 
Senator Carmack also has demanded 
an investigation by a Senate Com- 
mittee. The President is said to be 
opposed to an investigation by Con- 
gress, as it would force the govern- 
ment to reveal many facts which 
would aid those who are now under 
indictment. The Attorney-General 
is of the same opinion. 

The report is supplemented by a 
memorandum of the President in 
which he praises the thoroughness of 
Mr. Bristow’s work, declares that 
everything will be done by the Ad- 
ministration to punish all who have 
defrauded the Department, and rec- 
ommends that the period of the 
statute of limitations be extended to 
five years in the case of government 
employees. The Attorney General 
will recommend to Congress the pas- 
sage of a law to this effect. 

One of the most interesting por- 
tions of the report ,is the statement 
that the summary dismissal of form- 
er First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Heath would have been justified. 
Mr. Heath is Secretary of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and his 


resignation is demanded by many 
members of the party. The fact, 


that he is saved from prosecution by 
the statute of limitations, furnishes 
political capital to the Democrats; 
and it is believed that he will be 
asked to resign, if he does not do so 
on his own accord. As for the party 
responsibility for the postal frauds, 
the Republicans call attention to the 
fact that the present investigation is 
one of the most thorough ever made, 
and that of the one hundred and six- 
ty-thousand persons employed in the 
postoffice service only ten have been 
indicted. 
TREASURY RUNNING BEHIND. 


A deficit of over $23,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
is estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual report, just 
published. The surplus for the pres- 
ent fiscal year is estimated at only 
$14,000,000. These figures will fur- 





nish party capital to both Republi- 
cans and Democrats. The Republi- 
can “stand-patters” will point to the 
decrease in the revenue as an argu- 
ment against tariff revision, and the 
Democrats will hold the other party 
responsible for the great increase in 
expenditures during the last few 
yars, when the revenue derived from 
a high tariff encouraged lavishness 
and waste of the people’s money. Al- 
though not at all serious, the deficit 
will be something unusual for the 
United States. 
THE PANAMA SITUATION. 


President Roosevelt has sent the 
Panama canal treaty to the Senate, 
and it is now in the hands of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
will come up for discussion after 
December 16th, when the Cuban bill 
will have been voted upon. The 
original document, signed by the 
Junta is still on its way to Wash- 
ington. The latest interesting news 
from the Isthmus is that Venezuela 
is arming, so as to be prepared to 
attack Colombia in case she declares 
war against the United States, and 
that Colombia has landed 1,100 
troops near the boundary of Panama 
to march on the Isthmus. 

Discussion of Panama affairs oc- 
cupied one-third of the President’s 
message. In submitting the treaty 
to the Senate, he said, “The question 
now, therefore, is not by which route 
the isthmian canal shall be built, for 
that question has been definitely and 
irrevocably decided. The question is 
simply whether or not we shall have 
an isthmian canal.” He pointed out 
that when Congress directed that ne- 
gotiations for the Panama canal 
should be made with Colombia, the 
essence of the order was not the gov- 
ernment which then controlled the 
route but the route itself, so that in 
negotiating with Panama the Pres- 
ident was carrying out the instruc- 
tions of Congress. 

After reciting the condition of af- 
fairs which led up to the revolution 
in Panama, he said “Under such cir- 
cumstances the government of the 
United States would have been guilty 
of folly and weakness, amounting in 
their sum to a crime against the Na- 


tion, had it acted otherwise than it 
did when the revolution of November 
8rd last, too place in Panama. This 
great enterprise of building the in- 
teroceanic canal cannot be held up 
to gratify the whims, or out of re- 
spect for the government impotence, 
or to the even more sinister and evil 
political peculiarities, of people who, 
though they dwell afar off, yet 
against the wish of the actual dwel- 
lers on the Isthmus, assert an unreal 
supremacy over the territory. The 
possession_of a territory fraught 
with such peculiar capacities as the 
Isthmus in question carries with it 
obligations to mankind. The course 
of events has shown that this canal 
cannot be built by private enterprise, 
or by any other nation than our own; 
therefore it must be built by the 
United States.” . “All that re- 
mains is for the American Congress 
to do its part and forthwith this Re- 
publie will enter upon the execution 
of a project colossal in its size and 
of well-nigh incalculable possibilities 
for the good of this country and the 
nations of mankind.” 
A. B. M. 
Washington, D. O., Dec. 12, 1903. 
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_ STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The alderman of Elizabeth City 
have refused to grant liquor license. 





Rev. Jesse H. Page, a noted and 
much-loved Methodist minister, is 
dead. 

Tt will give pain to many admirers 
of his genius to hear that Mr. John 
R. Morris, the famous literary drum- 
mer, is dead. 

Eighteen counties are allowed §$8,- 
200 of the loan fund by the Board of 
Edueation, making a total of fifty- 
three counties thus aided. 

Six new rural free delivery routes 
are established, two from Lucama, 
two from Scotland Neck, one from 
Whitakers and one from Saratoga. 

Dr. Branson is dead. Dr. 
Branson was born in Randolph Coun- 
ty about seventy-seven years ago and 
has undoubtedly been the best known 
local Methodist preacher in the State. 
He came to Raleigh during the Civil 
War and later opened a book-store 
here. 


Levi 


Greensboro dispatch: The city al- 
men to-night voted unanimously to 
accept Carnegie’s offer to build a 
thirty thousand dollar library, pro- 
vided the city would guarantee 
$3,000 per year for its main- 
tainanee. The matter has been hang- 
ing fire for two years. The action 
to-night was the result of a petition 
asking it, signed by a majority of the 
qualified voters. 


Landmark: The Supreme Court 
of the United States has ordered a 
reargument of the case of South Da- 
kota vs. the State of North Carolina. 
This suit, it will be remembered, was 
brought by South Dakota to force 
this State to pay certain railroad 
bonds issued in reconstruction days 
and since repudiated by the State. 
The fact that a reargument has been 
ordered is construed as favorable to 
North Carolina. The rehearing will 
take place in January. 


The State appropriations for 
eighteen new rural public school li- 
braries were allowed last week by the 
State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction and allowances were also 
made for five supplementary appro- 
priations for libraries heretofore es- 
tablished. The new libraries are six 
each for Orange and Anson Counties. 
two each for Columbus and Yadkin 
and one each for Robeson and Pas- 
quotank. Of the five sunnlementary 
two were for Wilkes and 
three for Jackson County. 


libraries 


One of the greatest conventions in 
the history of the Baptist of North 
Carolina was held in Charlotte last 
week. The president, Rev. Dr. R. H. 
Marsh, of Oxford, called the body to 
order, with 248 duly accredited repre- 
They represented 170,000 
white Baptists and came from every 
section of the State. The report of 
the secretary of the convention 
shows that $82,568.38 have been con- 
tributed to the various objects of the 


sentatives. 





convention, a gain of $8,000 over the 
preceding year, and indicates that 
the present year is the most prosper- 
ous in the history of the church. 


Morganton Cor. Charlotte Obser- 
ver: The last Legislature passed an 
act making it a misdemeanor to place 
saw dust in a number of the streams 
of the county, or put it where it 
would drift into the streams. The 
reason for this was there are so 
many lumber plants in the county 
that the saw dust has about exter- 
minated the fish in the streams tri- 
butary, which formerly were fairly 
alive with them. The first arrest has 
just been made for the offense, a 
Imberman, named Morrison, being 
brought here ‘yesterday under this 
charge. He gave bond for the pre- 
liminary hearing, which will be held 
here the 2ist instant. It 
that other arrests will follow. 

Col. Olds: The New Year will see 
the going out of business of no less 
than twenty-eight bar-rooms here. 
It is said these buildings will all be 
quickly filled by people in other lines 
of business. Tn an interview with 
E. A. Taylor, the secretary of the 
Tobacco Planters’ Mutual Hail In- 
surance Company, of which O. L. 
Joyner, of Greenville, is president, 
some very interestine facts were as- 
certained regarding hail storms and 
losses thereby in this State. This is 
the first years’ business of this home 
company, and Mr. Taylor says it has 
4,000 policy-holders in North Caro- 
lina in the fifty-seven toboeco grow- 
ing counties; that there were about 
550 losses by hail, the total amount 
paid by the eompany being $35,000. 
The figures and facts show that one- 
fourth of the farms were injured by 
hail taking the Not 
long ago, the statement was made 
in the newspapers that only one field 
in a hundred was injured by hail in 
the course of a year. 

The action of the Trinity College 
trustees in refusing to accept the 
resignation of Prof. Bassett con- 
tinues the subject of much discus- 
sion. It is learned that those who 
favored accepting Bassett’s resigna- 
tion were: Senator Simmons, Col. 
J. F. Bruton, Wilson; Rev. J. H. 
Cole, Rockingham; Rev. Dr. T. N. 
Ivey, editor Raleigh Christian Advo- 
cate; Rev. A. P. Tyer, Wilson; Rev. 
F. A. Bishop, Raleigh; Rev. N. M. 
Jurney, Mount Olive. It is said tpat 
Senator Simmons and Dr. Ivey led 
the fight against assett. Those op- 
posed to accepting the resignation 
were: J. H. Southgate, B. N. Duke, 
V. Ballard, C. W. Toms, all of Dur- 
ham; H. A. Page, Aberdeen; J. A. 
Long, Roxboro;J. W. Alspaugh, Win- 
ston; W. R. Odell, Coneord; Rev. S. 
B. Turrentine, Prof. Dred Peacock, 
Greensboro; Rev. T. F. Marr, Char- 
lotte; Col. G. W. Flowers, Taylors- 
ville; Dr. W. G. Bradshaw, High 
Point; Dr. E. T. White, Oxford; R. 
L. Durham, Spartanburg, S. C.; Rev. 
G. <A. Oglesby, Aberdeen; Jos. G. 


Brown, Raleigh; Rev. J. B. Hurley, 
Fayetteville. sa 


is said 





State over. 





In his annual report Secretary 
Shaw says he believes the crisis in 
financial affairs is past. 





MACHINERY COMPANIES UNITE. 





Will Use One Office for all Business in 
North and South Carolina—R. B. 
Fox to be General Agent. 


The four divisions of the Interna- 
ttional Harvesting Machinery Com- 
pany, which have their headquarters 
for North and South Carolina in 
Charlotte, have decided to consoli- 
date their branch offices here. Mr. 
R. B. Fox, the agent for the Me- 
Cormick division, will be retained as 
general agent for the consolidated 
companies. The Burwell building, 
on South College Street, which has 
been occupied by the McCormick peo- 
ple, will be headquarters, and the 
place at 32 South College Street, 
formerly used by the Deering Di- 
vision, will be used as a warehouse 
and The change will 
take effect within a few days. 

There 


company 


show room, 
divisions of the 
The McCormick, 
Plano, Deering, and Champion, this 


are four 


here: 


being headquarters for two States. 
Until two years ago these harvesting 
companies were separate, but they 
formed a trust, and this change is a 
part of the carrying out of the plan 
formulated at first. The greater part 
of the elerical foree of all divisions 
will be retained. 

Mr. W. Y. Davis, the manager of 
the Plano division, will be sent to 
the branch office at Richmond, Va. 

The entire Burwell building, three 
stories and a basement, will be used 
for the the 
and the offices of thee ompany and 
two floors and the basement of the 
building will be used by the Deering 
people. 


storage of machinery, 


D. M. Osborn & Co., manufactures 
of agricultural implements, is an in- 
dependent concern, and will still op- 
erate in this city as 
lotte Observer. 


such.—Char- 





Facts Showing the Progress of Public 
Education in North Carolina. 

The State Superintendent of Pub- 

lie 


information of special value, show- 


Instruction has given out some 


ing progress in public education in 
North Carolina. The public school 
fund last $1,484,921; in- 
erease in annual fund since 1874, 
$1,150,190, and since 1899, $588,389. 
The school fund is now four times 
that in 1874, and the percentage of 
inerease in the annual fund since 
1899 is 65 per cent. The general 
school tax is 1874 was 8 1-3 cents on 
$100, and is now 18 cents. In 1903, 
the number of local tax districts was 
174; in 1901, it was 44; in 1880, only 
3. In 1890, the number of districts 
without school-houses, was 1,389; in 
1902, 822, and in 1903, 527. In 1903, 
the total value of school property 
was $1,629,803. In 1903 1902, 


new school-houses 


year was 


and 
number of 
built was 676. 


the 
In 1903, the average 
length of the school term in weeks 
(white), was 16.70, and in 1890, 11.85. 
In 1902, the per cent of white chil- 
dren 1892, 
In 1902, the per cent of white chil- 
dren in daily attendance was 41; in 
1890, 36. 
ber of school districts in two years 


vo. 


enrolled was 70, in 


The decrease in the num- 





was 557, owing to consolidation. In 
1901, the Legislature made a special 
annual appropriation for a four 
months school term of $200,000; in 
1901-’02, it gave for rural libraries 
$5,000, and in 1903-’04, $7,500. In 
1903-04, the loan fund for building 
school-houses was $200,000; in 1902, 
the number of rural libraries estab- 
lished was 500; in 19038, it will be 
500, and those to be supplemented 
500. In 1903, the amount lent for 
building school-houses was $64,311, 
and the value of houses to be built 
by its aid $145,020. The work to be 
done in stamping out illiteracy is 
shown by the statement that the 
white children in North Carolina of 
school age not enrolled in public 
schools number 138,936, who are on 
the road to illiteracy. The average 
salary annuallv for white teachers is 
$111.80. Nine counties paid super- 
intendents less than $100 annually; 
eighteen less than $200; eighteen 
less than $300; twenty-five less than 
$400. The number of school-houses 
to be built in districts without 
houses is 822, and the number of log- 
houses to be replaced is 719. The 
number of white school districts with 
less than 65 children of school age 
is 2,500. 





Progress of Temperance. 


In an interview with J. William 
Bailey, chairman of the State Anti- 
Saloon League, some extremely in- 
teresting information was obtained. 
He says the campaign of this year is 
almost ended. Jacksonville, where 
an election will soon be held on the 
question of prohibition, closing that 
line of work for the season. The 
winter will be utilized in preparation 
for next year’s great work. The 
Legislature will in all probability be 
asked to enact a law making drunk- 
enness a misdemeanor. It is the plan 
to have a great State temperance 
convention in April, representing all 
the counties in the State. Chairman 
Bailey says that over 70 counties have 
voted out the saloons, some of these 
having adopted the dispensary sys- 
tem. He has in preparation a map 
which will show the exact status of 
each county, showing which are en- 
tirely prohibition, and those in which 
there are dispensaries. He says the 
executive committee is practically 
assured of an organization in every 
county and is greatly pleased with 
the results of the first year’s cam- 
paign, now so nearly ended. Cam- 
paigning has really been in prog- 
ress all the year, though the Watts 
law, under which the elections have 
been held, did not become operative 
until July Ist. Chairman Bailey 
says that the Anti-Saloon League 
has won in eighteen cities and 
towns, and has lost at seven. The 
last election to be held, so far as he 
knows, is that at Jacksonville, where 
he expects his side to win, as the or- 


ganization theere is very fine. In the 
current number of the World’s 


Work, Editor Walter H. Page says 
the South is rapidly becoming prohi- 
bition territory, and he quotes a let- 
ter from Chairman Bailey in which 
he says there is a great demand 
throughout the South for the re- 
striction of liquor, this being one 


of the first fruits of negro dis- 
franchisement, and the new inde- 


pendence of the white people.—Ra- 
leigh Cor. Charlotte Observer. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Somewhere !|—Somewhen !* 








There be acts that have never come 
out into fact, 
There be loftiest deeds that have 
never been done; 
The ecapacious of soul, who were bro- 
ken and racked 
On the frowning adverse, ere the 
the race was begun; 
Shall the acts and the actors meet 
not any more? 
Shall the deeds and the doers be 
always estranged ? 
Is there not a wide place? 
ing, fair shore, 
Where the man and the moment shall 
meet, nor deplore, 
The evanished old order of things 
gone before— ‘ 
That the faded and worthless old 
vesture is changed; 
O, there must be!—there must be, 
fruition for Hope! 
Hid away in the bosom of swift- 
coming years, 
When the able may climb up ambi- 
tion’s wild slope, 
Nor oceasion the downpour of in- 
: nocent tears! 
O, hands unused!—O, 
men !— 
Somewhere !—Somewhen! 


an invit- 





waiting 


There be men that are 
weary, with strife, ; 

There be moiling and toiling with 
never reward; 


weary, so 


There be shoals of dumb toilers 
whose problem of life, 
Is the doing of tasks that are 


thankless and hard; 
Shall there be never more a surceas- 
ing from care? 
Nor the blessing of respite from 
profitless pain ? 
Is there no place at all in the uni- 
verse, where, 
The a-down-bending Heaven 
hush the long prayer, 
That for aeons on aeons has voiced 
the despair 
Of those delvers, and fill them with 
hoping again ? 
O, there must be a time!—O, there 
must be a place! 
Lying out in the sunlight, 
throbbing with song, 
Where the dimn’d eye shall brighten 
and gladness efface 


shall 


and 


All the tokens of stressing and 
struggle with wrong! 
O, Weary Ones!—O, moiling 


men !— 
Somewhere !—Somewhen! 


There be sculptors that never have 
modeled a form, 
There be limners that never have 
painted a dream; 
The potential in art craft, 
souls are astorm 
With ideals of beauty most nobly 
supreme; 
Shall the limners and sculptors ne’er 
come to their own? 
Nor attain the applause 
sounding acclaim 
Of the eager, expectant, and yearn- 
ing unknown, 
Who abide and await, without mur- 
mur or moan, 
The up-spring of seeds 
lavishly sown, 
In the fallow-land world, for the 
Harvest of Fame? 


whose 


and re- 


that were 





O, there must be a time!—and _ it 
cometh amain— 
When the soul of dumb beauty 


shall flash into form, 
And the world eateh at last the en- 
trancing refrain, 
That announces arrival of 
final Norm! 
O, Artist Souls!—Unuttered 
men! 
Somewhere !—Somewhen! 


Art’s 





*This is No. 6 of a series of Twenty-five 
Morth Carolina Poems selected especially for 





There be Arias pulsing on ears that 
are dumb 
There be grandest of poems hath 
never been heard; 
The magicians of music, whose lips 
shall be dumb, 
Till unfolding Intention shall say 
the glad word; 
Shall the gamuts long silent ne’er 
give up the tones 
Of their limitless potence of pos- 
sible song? 
Shall those Princes of verse never 
come to the thrones 
Of their title supreme, nor fill up the 
wide zones 
Of the gladdening 
gleefully owns 
The approaching of harmonies wait- 
ed for long ? 
O, it must be a part of the dominant 
scheme! 
That, enfranchised and free as the 
light on the waves, 
Shall the song, never heard but in 
Prophet’s wild dream, 
Make the answer at last, that en- 
larges and saves! 
O, Poets, mute!—O, 
men !— 
Somewhere !—Somewhen! 


earth while it 


rythmic 


There be acts and the actors await- 
ing their day, 
There be weary and moiling ones 
looking for rest, 
There be sculptors and limners ex- 
pectant alway, 
There be poets and singers await- 
ing God’s hest; 
Must those long-waiting souls be for- 
ever denied 


The fulfillment of hope and the- 


meed of renown? 
Shall the less be enthroned at the 
last in its pride, 


| And the limitless mind cower down 


at its side, 
While the impish of spirit shall jeer 
and deride 
The undiademed great, 
fails of its crown? 
O, it must not be so, in the fast-com- 
ing years, 
Sweeping on with the guerdon for 
manhood unknown! 
It hath alway been else in the dream- 
ing of Seers— 
And fulfillment of Prophecy set- 
teth her throne! 
O, manhood great!—Ye longing 
men !— 
Somewhere !—Somewhen! 


—Baylus Cade. 


when it 





Defined. 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House 
relates that a certain Chicago school 
teacher had been explaining to the 
class in eytmology the meaning of 
the word “gamy” as an ending in 
compounds, and had taken as illus- 
trations the three words “polygamy,” 
“bigamy,” and “monogamy.” “Pol- 
ygamy, children,” she explained, “is 
the condition of having several 
wives; bigamy the condition of hav- 
ing two wives, and monogamy that 
of having only one wife.” 

After discussing the various other 
she reverted to 
those she had first explained, and put 
questions to test the knowledge of 
her pupils. “Now, she 
said, “when a man has many wives, 
or a woman has many husbands, what 
do we eall it?” 

“Polygamy,” 

“And what is it when there are two 
wives or two husbands?” 


roots and words, 


children,” 


was the response. 


‘Bigamy.” 
“Very good. But if the right state 
of affairs exists, and a man has only 


one wife and a woman only one hus- 
band—what is it then?” 
“Monotony.” 





Anecdotes of ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ Cannon. 


In his article on “Uncle Joe Can- 
non as Speaker” in the December 
World’s Work, Otto Carmichael tells 
some new stories about the pictu- 
resque Congressman from Illinois. 
While serving his second term in 
Congress, he was driving on a muddy 
road in March, after the adjourn- 
ment of a short session, when he met 
a township supervisor, who said: 

“Joe, do they dock you when you 
are away from Congress ?”’ 

“No; my wages run on just the 
same,” said Uncle Joe. 

“The township don’t pay people 
when they don’t work,” said the far- 
mer. 

“T expect it would be better to dock 
us when we don’t work,” replied Un- 
cle Joe gravely. 

A Democratic member once ven- 
tured to challenge one of his senti- 
ments. 

“Mr. Blank is mistaken,” sharply 
replied Cannon. This form of denial 
was contrary to the rules because it 
mentioned a member by name instead 
of as “the gentleman from Indiana.” 
The otfended Democrat called the 
Speaker’s attention to the breach of 
rules. The Speaker explained, and 
instructed the new member to pro- 
ceed in order. With a sweeping and 
courteous bow, which has since be- 
come famous, Mr. Cannon said: 

“If the venerable august gentle- 
man who is such a stickler for the 
rules will bear with me, I beg to in- 
form him that he lies under a mis- 
take.” 

Once, after a New York Demo- 
cratic Congressman finished a high- 
falutin speech, full of partizan criti- 
cism of the Republican party, Mr. 
Cannon said: 

“Now we will resume the regular 
order and fool the people some more.” 





Johnny’s Essay on the Hog. 


The hog is called a hog b’cuz he 
makes a hog of himself. It runs in 
the family. All hogs are hogs. The 


hog has two sides to his character, 


one of which is good to eat and the 
other we can’t so cordjully admire. 
As an article of diet the hog is one of 
the’ warmest friends of the human 
race that I know of. Most of him is 
good for food and the rest is useful 
in making sausages, bristle brushes, 
and other utensils. Nearly every- 
thing about him is palatable but his 
voice. The latter always seems to me 
to sound as if it had kind o’ soured. 
It is said that you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a—er—h’m !—lady-hog’s 
ear. I have never heard of any fool 
big enough to try to. As a citizen 
the hog is not so warm. His manners 
and instincts are gross in the ex- 
treme, and his sole ambition ’pears 
to be to eat from early morn till far 
into the night. When a man is dead 
he becomes the late Mr. So-and-So, 
and we say nice things about him. 
When a hog is dead he is pork, and 
pa often says, “Confound this pork!” 
When I eat too much pa calls me a 
pig. A pig is a hog’s little boy. This 
is all I know about the hog.—London 
Tit-Bits. 





Parents Should Take an Interest in the 
Teacher’s Work. 


Our publie schools—who is respon- 
sible for them? There is no more 
important institution anywhere, yet 
how many people feel the interest in 
them that they should? If our corps 
of teachers training young 
horses or dogs for our citizens the 
owners thereof would flock to see how 
their precious possessions were pro- 
gressing. 
dren they are training, and we neg- 
lect to visit the schools and many 
do not inquire how they are suceeced- 
ing and seem to take little interest, 
except to criticize or censure, and 
this in the presence of their children, 
thus encouraging them to disloyalty 
and disobedience in school. 

School teachers assume a grave re- 
sponsibility and should receive sym- 
pathy and help from all concerned, 
especially parents who entrust their 
precious little ones to their care. 

Some of our teachers are strang- 
ers. Have you given them a kindly 
welcome and assured them of your 
sympathy and support? 

The school in which teachers, pu- 
pils and the homes of the pupils 
harmonize for the one purpose of 
drawing forth best results from and 
for the child must be one in which 
there is a manifested interest on the 
part of each for the other. In other 
words, co-operation is the key-note.— 
Stanly Enterprise. 


were 


But it is only our chil- 





After Reading a Popular Novel. 


Why did the town nestle among the 
hills ? 

Why did she feel a mantling blush 
steal over her cheeks ? 

How did it happen that a strange 
sense of unrest swept over him ? 

What was it that she swept out of 
the room? 

Why did she never look more 
strangely beautiful than upon that 
evening ? 

What made him fleck 
from his cigarette ? 

How long did her heart stand still ? 

Who deserted the ballroom, 

Who deserted the 
why ? 

Why did the cold wind that fanned 
their cheeks feel so good? 

Why did it scem to her as if all 
the life had gone out of her young 
life ? 

What made the house stiller then 
death that night ? 

When confronted by the lawyers, 
why was he visibly affected? 

Why was she the life of the whole 
gathering when her heart told her 
that all was lost ? 

Why did the dog look up at that 
moment and wag his tail, as if he 
too understood her? 

What choked his utterance ? 

What made her look back on that 
day all the rest of her life? 

Why was there a long pause ? 

Why were her hands so nerveless 
when she let the telegram drop? 

What made her suspect that he 
had been drinking ? 

Why did he clutch the photograph 
so wildly ? 


the ashes 


and 
ballroom, and 


—Tom Mason in Life. 
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A Too Common Story. 


Married a year, and both yawn at 
supper! She is less careful with her 
dress, and he sees less of his barber 
and his bootblack. They’re quite do- 
mesticated and familiar. If he is 
not so attentive i nlittle things as he 
used to be that is his privilege. He 
is married now. Little things don’t 
count, anyway. A wife is merely 
somebody to whom you tell your 
troubles and feed and clothe proper- 
ly. Of course. He has settled down. 
She has settled down. Romance is 
for the books. They’re happy. Sleek 
kittens are happy common- 
place. *Tis a type. Next year if he 
takes her in his arms when he comes 
home she will look at him with as- 
tonishment in her eyes. Tenderish 
women in a setting of humdrumness 
that could be banished by a glance.— 
Charlotte Observer. 


and 








Progress— Backward. 


In the old South ladies never at- 
tended horse racing or any other 
form of gambling, but now our city 
dames, not only attend, but bet their 
money freely. Thus are we becom- 
ing modernized, slowly, but surely.— 
Farm and Ranch. 





A Law-abiding Citizen. 


Representative Hull of Iowa sent 
some garden seeds to a constituent 
last spring. They came from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and were 
enclosed in one of the regular frank- 
ed government envelopes. On the 
corner of each of these envelopes ap- 
pears this legend “Penalty for pri- 
vate use, three hundred dollars.” 

A few days later Hull received a 
letter from his constituent which 
read: 

“Dear Mr. Hull:—I don’t know 
what to do about those garden seeds 
you sent me. I notice it is three 
hundred dollars fine for private use. 
I don’t want to use them for the pub- 
lic. I want to plant them in my pri- 
vate garden. I can’t afford to pay 
three hundred dollars for the privi- 
lege. Won’t you see if you can’t fix 
it so I can use them privately, for I 
am a law-abiding citizen, and do not 
want to commit any crime.” 





Editorial Regrets. 


A country editor, who evidently 
has troubles of his own, is having 
heart-to-heart talks with his delin- 
quent subscribers. The following is 
one of the latest: 

“Good morning. Have you paid 
your subscription this year? Per- 
haps you owe for last year, or for 
several years. Now, you understand 
we don’t need money; we have mil- 
lions—to get. But it is really an im- 
position to let people go on carrying 
our money when we are strong and 
healthy and so abundantly able to 
bear the burden ourselves. For this 
reason we ask anybody who has any 
of our money in his possession to 
leave it at the office or send it by 
post, freight train, express, or any 
other way, just so it gets here. Sil- 
ver and gold are heavy, and it would 


be a matter of life-long regret if 
anybody should get bow-legged car- 
rying it about for us.”—Tit-Bits. 


“ments. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Something is evidently wrong in 
the home circle when boys are allow- 
ed to pocket everything they find in 
school or at a neighbor’s house and 
no questions asked as to where they 
get them. I know there are more 
incentives to dishonesty in a city 
than in the country, but this fact 
should make the mothers of town 
boys doubly watchful. They say that 
the switch has gone out of style and 
is only remembered as a relic of 
barbarism, and that “hickory oil” is 
no longer recommended by sensible 
people as remedy for childhood’s ail- 
It may not be a cure-all, but 
most of us grown up people know 
what it has done for us and that if 
there was virtue in it then (and hu- 
man nature is the same) there surely 
must be good in it yet. At any rate 
we can administer a fresh dose ocea- 
sionally and convince ourselves as to 
whether style has robbed it of its 
efficacy. We were told, too, that as 
the twig is bent the tree will grow. 
It seems to me that if some twigs 
are not bent pretty soon the trees 
will be terribly crooked. Childhood 
is the most impressionable period in 
life, and if we tolerate little acts of 
dishonesty, can we reasonably ex- 
pect the child to be an honest man, 
one whom we can trust under all cir- 
cumstances? One man when on the 
scaffold asked the privilege of saying 
a few words. He said that when he 
was a little boy he stole a book from 
the school-house and no one punish- 
ed or upbraided him for it, and that 
day marked the beginning of his 
downward career. With this fearful 
warning from a man about to enter 
the presence of his Judge we should 
learn the lesson of watchfulness as 
to the little acts of childhood. Men 
and women, we know, are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth, consequent- 
ly we should inculeate and cultivate 
conscience in the child. 

Max and Nellie are with us this 
week. I am delighted to know that 
the Circle is waking up. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





How to Spend the Winter Evenings. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Please allow 
me space enough to write on “Home 
Amusement” or “How May We 
Spend the Winter Evening Hours.” 
As the evenings are now growing 
longer, and colder weather has gath- 
ered the children about the fireside, 
they need something for their amuse- 
ment. Why sit in an uncomfortable 
position, dwelling on the wretched 
past, the shadowy present, or the 
gloomy future, when in the store- 
house of enjoyment and amusement 
awaits your portion? 

Mothers! lay aside that knitting 
or sewing, which has been troubling 
you, and enjoy yourself. Give the 
wee ones picture games and puzzle 
books. Gather about you the children 
that have ‘tust entered school and 
encourage them by helping them with 





their lessons. I think that is the best 
way to help and encourage them. 
Teachers say they can always tell 
when a_ student is encouraged at 
home. 

Every home should have a library; 
however small, and in it should be 
the very best books for all members 
of the family, especially for the chil- 
dren For “’tis education forms the 
common mind.” You _ will notice 
where good books are bought, read 
and practiced that cheerfulness and 
joyfulness abound. “Without books, 
God is silent, justice dormant, natu- 
ral science at a_ stand, philosophy 
lame, letters dimmed and all things 
involved in darkness.” 

Every room should be supplied 
with pictures. (I mean’ good pic- 
tures.) A room without pictures is 
like a room without windows. They 
are books which we can read without 
turning over the leaves. It is an in- 
spiration to the children to see good 
pictures in their rooms. 

Many a child has gone astray, 
simply because home lacked sunshine 
and amusement. Life is certainly 2 
pleasanter thing if the daily drudg- 
ery be relieved by social amusement 
and enjoyment. 

Among the very best amusement 
is the good old habit of conversation. 
Father and mother should show their 
cheerfulness by talking of the events 
of the day in a bright, humorous way 
“so as to bring sunshine, not dis- 
may.” 

Singing is another amusement 
that brings more joy and sunshine 
than anything else, where good pieces 
are sung in the right manner. I too 
often see homes where this gift of 
God is murdered by singing vulgar. 
uncalled-for songs. There should be 
a musical instrument in every home. 
Musical instruments are so cheap as 
to be in reach of everybody. Some 
are opposed to certain musical in- 
struments, but I hold where there are 
good books, pictures, games, ete., to 
make young folks realize what music 
is for, there is no danger. Music 
will entertain you when everything 
else fails. Roundly speaking, we can 
term this the best amusement for 
young and old to be found. 

It should be the duty of all to 
strive to make all so happy that each 
evening will furnish pleasant memo- 
ries to lighten the load of another 
day. A constant endeavor should be 
made to render every home cheerful. 

MAX. 

Union Co., N. C. 





A New Temperance Law Proposed. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Temperance 
has been talked and preached so 
much that it may be some will get 
tired of hearing it, but I am more 
impressed to say something on that 
subject than I have ever been before. 
It seems to me that the temperance 
workers do not get at their work in 
the right way. 

Duplin County is now called a dry 
county, but there is as much drunk- 
enness in the county now as there was 
when the barrooms were running. 
Men of low character make all 
the wine they can, and sell to who- 





ever wants it. And the young men 
go riding the road on the Sabbath 
day so drunk they can but just go. 

One part of the law provides that 
those who buy the liquor or wine 
must not drink it at the place where 
they buy it. It seems to me the law- 
makers made a wide mistake, for in 
my estimation the seller of such 
drinks is the one who should have the 
trouble with the drunkards. If the 
law would compel the seller to keep 
all who drink his wine and whiskey 
with him and take care of them un- 
til they get sober, it would be a just 
law, and the seller would soon get 
tired of his business and quit. 

But as the law is, the seller has 
no trouble at all with them, and the 
money is all he cares for. And the 
good people who try to do right have 
to contend with the drunkards. 

There is no tongue or pen that can 
tell the trouble and suffering the 
poor women have had from this evil, 
and it seems to me if the Christian 
people would go to work in the right 
way, they could prevent it to a great 
extent. 

Why do they not work for a law 
of this kind:—That ean 
forbid the issuing of a license to 
marry a good girl to a drunkard. If 
they must marry let them have wives 
of their own character and tough it 
out together. More than once I 
have known a good respectable girl, 
with good Christian parents, who 
had done all in in their power to pre- 
vent it, to marry a drunkard and live 
in trouble all the rest of her life. Why 
should not a father or mother have 
a right, after years of toil to bring 
up their daughters, to protect them 
from such a life? But they never 
will until the laws are changed and 
enforced. For all the 
have to do is to win the affections 
of the young girls who are not old 
enough to know the eares of life, 
and even if her parents forbid it, can 
get a license and before father or 
mother have time to give it a 
thought, she is gone and they are 
married. 

Why, if my husband made wine of 
grapes one time it would be the last, 
for if I could not prevent it any 
other way I would cut the grape vine 
down. I never heard of a barrel of 
wine that did not draw loafers. I 
must stop. 

Wishing Aunt Jennie and all the 
Chatterers a merry Christmas, 


NELLIE. 


any man 


drunkards 


Duplin Co., N. C. 





Sure of His Strength. 


How different is the outlook of a 
man who feels confident every morn- 
ing that he is going to do a man’s 
work, the very best that he is capa- 
ble of, during the day! 
ly he carries himself who knows that 
he can work out the Creator’s de- 
sign each day, and has no fear, or 


How superb- 


doubt, or anxiety as to what he can 
He feels that 


master of himself, and knows to a 


accomplish! he is 


certainty that no moods or condi- 
He 
dominion.—Se- 


tions have power to hinder him. 
has come into his 
lected. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


All this is true, if time stood still, which eon- 
trariwise moveth so round that a froward reten- 
tion of custom’is as turbulent a thing as an in- 
novation, and they that reverence too much old 
times are but a scorn to the new. It were good 
therefore that men in their innovations would 
follow the example of time itself; which indeed 
innovateth greatly but quietly, and by degrees 
scarce to be perceived; for otherwise, whatsoever 
is new is unlooked-for: and ever it mends some 
and impairs others——From Lord Becon’s Essay 
on “Innovations.” 





THE COTTON SITUATION. 


Four or five years ago the cotton mills were 
making enormous profits and the cotton farmers 
were barely able to pay expenses. Now the situa- 
tion is just reversed. The cotton farmers are get- 
ting handsome returns for their labor while the 
cotton manufacturers are passing through a 
period of deep depression. A convention of repre- 
sentatives of leading Southern mills, representing 
about 250,000 spindles, met in Charlotte last week 
and arranged for a national convention of manu- 
facturers to effect some plan for curtailing pro- 
duction. One is apt to inquire why, if the manu- 
facturers can combine and curtail production, that 
they do not rather combine and increase prices. 
The reason, we understand, is that the production 
of cotton goods is already much ahead of the de- 
mand; that while there is no surplus of cotton left 
over from last season, there is now a considerable 
surplus of cotton goods. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to raise the price of the manufactured prod- 
uct, and this price is too low for the mills to make 
expenses with the present abnormal price of raw 
material. Of course,if the mills curtail production, 
cotton prices will suffer. The beginning of the 
movement to curtail, as made at Charlotte last 
week, was promptly followed by a slight decrease 
in price. < 

But the present situation is not of intense and 
immediate interest to the average North Carolina 
farmer. We think there is now very little cotton 
in the hands of our growers. They held for the 
ten cent rate, but that satisfied most of them. 
The matter is of some interest to our people, how- 
ever, in view of the increased acreage that high 
prices may bring about next spring. Every farm- 
er should include in his New Year’s resolutions an 
expressed determination to avoid the one-crop 
fever and to make his own supplies as far as 
practicable. 

As for the boll weevil menace, the alarm over its 
ravages has in no wise abated. The only rift in 
the cloud thus far discernible is the report that 
in Chili and Peru, where the weevil exists, it is 
largely kept in check by an insect enemy, a minute 
parasite, which preys upon it. Entomologist 
Howard, of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, it is said, will leave soon for South 
America to make a personal investigation of the 
matter. We shall await results with much inter- 
est. 

Meanwhile Governor Heard, of Louisiana, called 
his State Legislature in special session last week 
to arrange by quarantine, or some other plan, to 
keep the pest from crossing from Texas to Louisi- 
ana. Said Mr. Heard in his message: 

“The weevil first coming from Mexico, has now 
spread across the State of Texas and this year 
has injured the cotton erop of that State, accord- 
ing to various estimates from $15,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. If a check is not found it is only a ques- 
tion of time when Louisiana and the entire cot- 
ton belt will become a prey to its ravages. As to 
the law to be passed by the special session, a sepa- 
rate board of commissioners, with plenary pow- 





ers, may be appointed, or the State Board of Agri- 
culture may be authorized to carry into effect any 
laws that may be passed. My own opinion is that 
the work may be done by creating a board of com- 
missioners, composed of the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, the Experiment Stations, the State En- 
tomologist and two prominent and practical cot- 
ton planters.” 

The boll weevil, however, is not a problem for 
one State. It is a National menace, and our Na- 
tional Government should lose no time in making 
We hope that 
our North Carolina Congressmen will press the 
resolution for a $500,000 appropriation for this 
purpose. 


suitable provision for fighting it. 





A FREE FARMERS’ LIBRARY. 


We earnestly commend to all our farmer read- 
ers the suggestion made by our Washington cor- 
respondent on page 2 of this issue. The average 
farmer cannot make a better use of the long 
winter evenings than by studying these Farmers’ 
3ulletins, representing, as they do, the best work 
of our agricultural authorities in all parts of the 
country. Take your pencil, read over the list 
as found on page 2, check those you wish to ex- 
amine, and then ask your Congressman to have 
them sent They are free; you pay your 
part of the tax money used in printing them, 
and you ought to make use of them. No farmer 
should throw aside this number of The Progres- 
sive Farmer until this suggestion has been put 
into practice. 


to you. 





THE A. & M. COLLEGE RECORD. 


The A. & M. College Record is the title of a new 
quarterly publication issued from West Raleigh. 
The first number is of especial interest to farmers, 
the following subjects being treated: 

1. Does Farming Pay in North Carolina? 

2. low to Build Up a Worn-out Farm. 

3. How to Bulid Up Worn-out Clay Lands in 
Middle North Carolina. 

4, Extensive Farming in Eastern North Caro- 
lina. 

5. Truck Farming in Eastern North Carolina. 

6. The Present and Future of Strawberry Grow- 
ing in North Carolina. 

7. The State Farmers’ Convention. 

8. The Enrichment of Country Life. 

9, Rural Education. 

We understand that free copies may be had on 
application to President Winston, West Raleih, 
and the December number is certainly well worth 
sending for. 





THE PRESS ASSOCIATION MISREPRESENTED. 


The North Carolina Press Association has 
been rather roundly criticised in some quarters, 
first, for alleged meddling with the Bassett mat- 
ter, and, second, for the alleged refusal of the 
members to meet President Roosevelt. As a 
matter of fact, there were only three men in the 
Convention who wished the body to act officially 
on the Bassett controversy; that the leaders of 
these three persistently refused to comply with 
the Association’s wish that he keep quiet, is no 
fault of the membership at large. That the edi- 
tors as a class had no desire to be meddlesome is 
shown by the fact that only by one majority was 
the carried to consider the matter of 
the Daniels effigy burning. As for the New 
York Sun’s sensational story that the editors 
would have refused to take Roosevelt’s hand, 
had a White House visit been arranged, it is 
only that we were with the 
members all the time, and not one word or inti- 
mation of such a plan did we hear. There were, 
it is true, few Roosevelt supporters in the party, 
but the North Carolina editors are not so nar- 
row minded as to treat the President of the Na- 
tion discourteously, whatever his politics. 


motion 


necessary to say 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE. 


-But for the recent disturbances in Panama, 
President Roosevelt’s annual message to Congress 
would have made exceedingly dry reading. He 
begins with a reference to the work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, laying especial em- 
phasis on the value of publicity in dealing with 
trusts. A larger appropriation to enforce anti- 
monopoly laws is also asked for. Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, no longer advocates a Constitutional 
Amendment to enable Congress to control these 
giant corporations. “Publicity in corporate af- 
fairs,” he says, “will tend to do away with igno- 
rance, and will afford facts upon which intelligent 
action may be taken. Systematic, intelligent in- 
vestigation is already developing facts the knowl- 
edge of which is essential to a right understand- 
ing of the needs and duties of the business world. 
The corporation which is honestly and fairly or- 
ganized, whose managers in the conduct of its 
business recognize their obligation to deal square- 
ly with their stockholders, their’ competitors, and 
the public, has nothing to fear from such supervi- 
sion. The purpose of this Bureau is not to em- 
barrass or assail legitimate business, but to aid in 
bringing about a better industrial condition—a 
condition under which there shall be obedience to 
law and recognition of public obligation by all eor- 
porations, great or small.” 

We are glad to sce the President so persistent 
in his demand for better immigration laws. We 
are now getting the very scum of Europe, and this 
menace to good citizenship deserves the serious 
attention of Congress. Says Mr. Roosevelt: 

“We cannot have too much immigration of the 
right kind, and we should have none at all of the 
wrong kind. The need is to devise some system 


_by which undesirable immigrants shall be kept out 


entirely, while desirable immigrants are properly 
distributed throughout the country. At present 
some districts which need immigrants have none; 
and in others, where the population is already 
congested, immigrants come in such numbers as 
to depress the conditions of life for those already 
there.” , 

So much of the Message is devoted to routine 
matters that we shall not attempt to review all its 
features. The part that will be read with most 
interest is that relating to Panama. And in this 
the President makes quite an able defense of his 
policy, clinching his statement as to Colombia’s 
inability to maintain order on the Isthmus with a 
record of fifty-three distinct revolutions, rebel- 
lions, insurrections and riots which have disturbed 
the peace of Panama since 1850. 
is as follows: 


His conelusion 


“The above recital of facts establishes beyond 
question: First, that the United States has for 
over half a century patiently and in good faith 
carried out its obligations under the treaty of 
1846; second, that when for the first time it be- 
came possible for Colombia to do anything in re- 
quital of the services thus repeatedly rendered to 
it for fifty-seven years by the United States, the 
Colombian Government peremptorily and offen- 
sively refused thus to do its part, even though to 
do so would have been to its advantage and im- 
measurably to the advantage of the State of Pan- 
ama, at that time under its jurisdiction; third, 
that throughout this period revolutions, riots, and 
factional disturbances of every kind have oceurred 
one after the other in almost uninterrupted sue- 
cession, some of them lasting for months and even 
for years, while the central government was una- 
ble to put them down or to make peace with the 
rebels; fourth, that these disturbances, instead of 
showing any sign of abating, have tended to grow 
more nitmerous and more serious in the immediate 
past; fifth, that the control of Colombia over the 
Isthmus of Panama could not be maintained with- 
out the armed intervention and assistance of the 
United States. In other words, the Government 
of Colombia, though wholly unable to maintain 
order on the Isthmus, has nevertheless declined 
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to ratify a treaty the conclusion of which opened 
the only chance to secure its own stability and to 
guarantee permanent peace on, and the construc- 
tion of a canal across, the Isthmus. ..... Under 
such circumstances the government of the United 
States would have ben guilty of folly and-weak- 
ness, amounting in their sum to a crime against 
the Nation, had it acted otherwise than it did 
when the revolution of November 3rd last took 
place in Panama.” 





THE BASSETT AFFAIR ONCE MORE. 


We had expected to write in this number our 
own opinion of the action of the Trinity College 
trustees in regard to the Bassett controversy, 
but we suppose that it is well enough that other 
matters first claimed our attention. Trinity Col- 
lege is a church college, controlled by a great 
religious denomination. There are no truer or 
worthier North Carolinian than those who make 
up its membership, and we are willing to trust 
the conduct of Trinity College to them and the 
Trustees whom they select. And in lieu of any 
utterance of our own, we commend to our readers 
the following editorial from the Stanly Enter- 
prise as about the fairest and bst poised expres- 
sion on the subject that has yet come to our no- 
tice: 

“Opinion is much divided as to the wisdom of 
the trustees of Trinity College in refusing to ac- 
cept the resignation of Doctor Bassett as a con- 
sequence of the criticisms drawn forth by his re- 
cent utterances in which Booker Washington was 
much praised. The trustees have at least set 
forth their reasons in a‘strong set of resolutions, 
which we publish in another column, and the fu- 
ture alone will alone will reveal the wisdom or 
folly of their act. 

“Those who are fair-minded enough to review 
the utterances of Doctor Bassett in the light of 
after-explanations, will be willing to concede that 
he had in mind only to praise Booker Washington 
as a leader of his own race, and the comparison 
of Washington with great men of other races was 
only in a relative sense. He has never taught so- 
cial equality; he does not believe in it, nor has he 
in any former utterances laid himself open to 
criticism. He was, in this instance, most unfor- 
tunate in his choice of terms; his views were purc- 
ly his own and bore not the endorsement of any- 
one connected with the college. It is an open 
question as to whether this man, who is a good 
teacher, with a large field of usefulness before 
him and a long list of good services at his back, 
should now be crowded from a State institution 
where his abilities as an instructor have been so 
ably demonstrated, on account of utterances which 
made possible the reading-into them a meaning 
alien to the author’s mind. With the ear-marks 
of disapproval given to his utterances by the 
Board of Trustees, it should be a sufficient guar- 
anty to the patrons of the school that they have 
nothing to fear from placing 
Trinity. 

“There is a class of critics that would continue 


their boys in 


to howl, let the trustees have taken whatever 
course they might. They have been lambasting 


the 
years, and will continue. 
be heard, not heeded. 

“While thinking with the minority of the trus- 
that Doctor 
have been accepted, we are constrained to believe 
that the college will surmount this difficulty as it 
has others in the past and that her future at- 
tainments will suffer no handicap as a conse- 
quence thereof.” 


for 


Their rantings are to 


institution and all pertaining thereto 


tees Bassett’s resignation should 





State Alliance Lecturer Cates has begun work 
in Halifax County, and a report received Friday 
stated that he was having very gratifying success. 
The Alliance revival in Eastern North Carolina 
is a condition, and not a theory. 





The Real Corruption in Political Life—By Campaign 
Funds. 


But the regrouping of Senators and Represen- 
tatives in the new Congress and the disturbance 
of the old machine will bring no change in the 
method either of passing legislation or of con- 
ducting the Presidential camnaign. 

In Congress the great interests will get what 
they want, not always, perhaps never, by person- 
al corruption, but by the natural pressure of 
strong influences. There will form new party 
machines and campaign groups. They will need 
money next year. Money comes most easily and 
in largest sums from the great interests. From 
them it will come again; and again the silently 
understood quid pro quo will be given—not as an 
open bargain, nor in a way that campaign man- 
agers usually regard as corrupt; but neverthe- 
less it will be demanded and given. We pay for 
your campaign; we are your friends; it is we 
who enabled you to save the country; and some- 
times we have incidentally put you yourselves in 
the way to make money. The advice and even 
the unexpressed wishes of such convenient 
friends nowhere in this practical world go un- 
heeded. Thus, saying nothing of gross acts of 
political immortality—thus it is that the great 
interests naturally exert a strong influence on 
legislation and on elections. The worst force 
in our political life is the influence that is gained 
by contribtuions to campaign funds.—Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Page in December World’s Work. 





President Roosevelt on the Free Delivery Service. 


The rural free delivery service has been steadily 
extended. The attention of the Congress is asked 
to the question of the compensation of the letter 
carriers and clerks engaged in the postal service, 
especially on the new rural free delivery routes. 
More routes have been installed since the first of 
July last than in any like period in the Depart- 
ment’s history. While a due regard to economy 
must be kept in mind in the establishment of new 
routes, yet the extension of the rural free delivery 
system must be continued, for reasons of sound 
public policy. No governmental movement of re- 
cent years has resulted in greater immediate ben- 
efit to the people of the country districts. Rural 
free delivery, taken in connection with the tele- 
phone, the bicycle, and the trolley, accomplishes 
much toward lessening the isolation of farm life 
and making it brighter and more attractive. In 
the immediate past the lack of just such facilities 
as these has driven many of the more active and 
restless young men and women from the farms to 
the cities; for they rebelled at loneliness and lack 
of mental companionship. It is unhealthy and un- 
desirable for the cities to grow at the expense of 
the country; the rural free delivery is not only a 
good thing in itself, but it is good because it is 
one of the causes which check this unwholesome 
tendency toward the urban concentration of our 
population at the expense of the country districts. 
It is for the same reason that we sympathize with 
and endorse the movement for better 
From President Roosevelt’s Annual Message to 
Congress. 


roads.— 





Practical Education. 


We are among the first to insist on the value 
of the humanities in education, and we believe 
that colleges may very well devote much time 
to such studies. But we are just as certain that 
the practical side of common-sense living: is very 
often neglected not only in what is taught in the 
school, but in the general attitude of our people 


toward life. It seems that we grow more and 


more reluctant to admit that, first and last on 
this earth, men and women have to work—to 
subdue the ground, or its equivalent—and that 


it is our first business not to be cultured, but to 
maintain ourselves in bodily health and comfort, 
to hold an honorable and helpful position in our 





community, and to raise up children who will 
follow in our footsteps. With this very practi- 
every child should be taught the 
imperative duty of looking after the physical 
of He should understand his 
body, and how to care for it, in order that he 
may maintain that high state of health without 
which no knowledge is worth while. He should 
then learn how to successfully earn his own liv- 
ing by some trade or profession; and if by the 
latter, he should still have some instruction as 
to work with his hands. Still further, he will 
need to understand his duty as a member of so- 
ciety, which for a man will mean recognition of 
his privileges as the head of a house-hold, and 
an active and earnest interest in municipal and 


eal end in view, 


side his being. 


national affairs, and which for a woman may be 
comprehensively stated to be ability as a home- 
makers. These are the simple matters of living 
neglect to instil in our children.— 
December Woman’s Home Companion. 


which we 





Good Roads and Post Check Currency. 


Two measures have been introduced into Con- 
gress which directly affeet every farmer in the 
land, and should have his hearty and persistent 
support. One of these is the modified good-roads 
measure introduced by Congressman W. P. Brown- 
low, of Tennessee, the author of the original bill 
to be considered by Congress. Acting upon the 
of opponents and the suggestions of 
friends, Col. Brownlow has revised the old bill 
somewhat, but all the important features have 
been preserved. The new bill appropriates $24,- 
000,000 to be used as a fund for national aid in the 
improvements of highways. 


criticisms 


This sum is made 
available during the next three years, at the rate 
of $8,000,000 annually. Under its provisions no 
State or subdivision thereof can secure any part 
of this fund without raising an amount equal to 
the share reeeived. The distribution among the 
several States and Territories is to be made on 
an equitable basis so as to leave no room for “log- 
rolling.” 

Washington Gardner, member from Michigan, 
has introduced a measure entitled “A bill to pre- 
vent robbing the mail, to provide safer and easier 
method of sending money by mail, and to increase 
’ which provides that “all pa- 
by the United 
States of the denominations of one dollar, two 
dollars and five dollars, except national bank 
notes, shall be of the form to be known as post- 
check notes or currency, and may by the holder 
thereof be made payable to a named payee.” The 
currency would circulate as does present currency, 


the postal revenues,’ 
per currency hereafter issued 


but when it is desired to name a payee, the sender 
shall fill in the name desired upon blank lines 
designated for the purpose, affix a two-cent stamp 
and send it along. That particular piece of cur- 
reney then is retired. 

None knows better than the farmer how great 
ience this post-check eurreney would be. 
fitting concomitant of free rural mail 
‘ry, and we urge our readers to address their 
Congressmen in its interest as well as that of good 
roads as provided in the Brownlow bill. Indeed, 
mail delivery, good roads, and a post-check ecur- 
reney are three essentials to the social and com- 
mereial development of the farm, and we should 
all work together for their creation and extension. 
—Chicago Rural Voice. 
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The Cleveland Star says that some of the folks 
that voted against good roads in one of the town- 
ships of the county in a recent election, are now 
wanting another chance to vote for good roads. 


To be sure. We have all seen people put them- 
selyes against some great movement or effort at 


a eritical moment merely on account of some pic- 


avunish reason not worth a straw. But mighty 
few of us are big enough to forget our prejudices 


l Sometimes the eause of 
or good roads, or religion, or morality is 
at stake, and here the people fly off on little tan- 
gents in every direction; we lose sight of a great 
cause because a little speek of prejudice or selfish- 
ness gets into our eyes and drives out any larger 
vision.—Monroe Journal. 
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Lecturer Catesin Pitt and Martin 
Counties. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I had intended to give your read- 
ers a general synopsis of my late 
trip to Martin and Pitt Counties, but 
I have been so very busy I just could 
not get time,and then The Progres- 
sive Farmer is too small to hold it 
all. If I were to tell of the good peo- 
ple I met in good old Martin Coun- 
ty and the big times I had, the paper 
would be full and the half would not 
be told. More than thirty-eight 
years ago I spent a few months 
there. I was then a soldier boy. It 
was here I was initiated into the hor- 
rors of war—where I heard the sound 
of shot and shell, where I shared for 
the first time my blanket and my last 
crust with a comrade in arms. Many 
a time have I gone out among those 
good people looking for something 
to satisfy the greedy appetite of a 
hungry soldier-lad, and it was then 
a noted fact that I was never turned 
away empty in Martin County. 

Well, on the 30th of last October 
I went ‘back to good old Martin, and 
am glad to say I found a race of men 
and women there equal in kindness, 
hospitality and intelligence to those 
good people that lived there in the 
60’s. I found the shades of war and 
the effects of war all gone. The 
lands have grown rich by intelligent 
cultivation and instead of huts and 
poor farming, in almost every in- 
stance stately mansions and splendid 
farms had taken their places. 


I found the farmers almost a unit 
in regard to the importance of farm- 
ers’ organizations, and the result of 
my visit there is that Martin has one 
good strong sub Alliance in every 
township, made up of the most intel- 
ligent and progressive farmers in 
their respective neighborhoods, and 
a County Alliance officered by as 
good and intelligent men as live in 
any county in North Carolina—or 
any other State, for that matter. 


I found the lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants and in fact every class of 
men, speaking and feeling kindly to- 
ward the great move that is now on 
in reorganizing the old Farmers’ Al- 
liance. They were almost unanimous 
in saying they wished us success. I 
wish I could speak of all the good 
people that treated me so kindly. but 
as I said before, I could fill The Pro- 
gressive Farmer full and then the 
half would not be told. 

I went from Martin to Pitt Coun- 
ty. Here I met with the same kind 
people, and in a little more than one 
week I organized one Alliance in 
every township in Pitt County save 
three. Thanksgiving day came on 
and then cold, snowy weather, and 
love for dear ones at home played on 
my heart strings so strongly that I 
made for the hill country, but am 
hoping to go back to Pitt about the 
first of January and complete the 
work there. 


I am glad to say I find both Mar- 
tin and Pitt great counties of great 
people—pre-eminently counties of 
homes, and these homes are not only 
the sources of harminess, but nur- 
series of citizenship, purity and pros- 





perity. May these good people con- 
tinue to prosper and grow and devel- 
op. And may they continue to live 
up to the grand principles “Peace on 
earth and good will to all mankind.” 
Very sincerely, 
H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Farmers Should Be Thankful. 


But, really, all of us have great 
cause for gratitude in that there are 
so many people who appear to be on 
the winning side of life’s game. Take 
the “poor farmer,” for instance, the 
man for whom so much sympathy : 
invoked by the loving politician. We 
are glad that the farmer, “poor, 
down-trodden farmer,” really 
feeds us all, is, at this time, on the 
top rail of the fence. It doesn’t make 
any difference what he raises, he can 
get good money for it. Think of 
North Carolina hams at 20 and 21 
cents a pound! I ean’t pay that 
much, for I haven’t got the price, 
but lots of other folks ean, and that 
makes me glad. Then again, if he 
has corn to sell, it fetches a fair 
price; and cotton is going at 11 cents 
per pound, and the price of tobacco 
is up, and any kind of chicken will 
put a quarter of a dollar in the 
farmer’s pocket, and so we can be 
very thankful for the prosperity of 
the farmer. However, notwithstand- 
ing big prices for country produce. 
there will be farmers (as with all clas- 
ses of men) who complain. That is 
perfectly natural. Were it otherwise, 
we would doubt the truth of man’s 
depravity. Dr. C. W. Byrd told the 
story of an old farmer in his native 
county who was one of the complain- 
ing kind all the year round, and 
especially at harvest times. The old 
man had made a tremendous crop, 
so had his neighbors; everybody was 
glad, and corn-shuckings were going 
on each night in the week. Dr. Byrd 
was a boy, but, even then, he saw 
things as he does now, with the eye 
of a sensible man. He remarked to 
the old farmer that there was no 
cause to complain that year. “No,” 
replied the old fellow, “we ought not 
to complain, but Charlie, you know, 
these big crops are mighty exhaust- 
ing to the land!”—Trojan in Char- 
lotte Observer. 


who 





Probable. 


When Uncle Joe Cannon was a 
youngster in North Carolina he was 
taken to the circus in a neighboring 
town by an old family servant called 
“Unele Eph.” In one of the cages 
was a large ape, and Uncle Eph stood 
before it a long time gazing into a 
face which seemed strangely like his 
own. At last he found his tongue, 
and said, “How is yer?” 

There was no response. 

“Tlow is yer?’ asked Uncle Eph 
again. 

Still no response. 

The old darkey looked at his coun- 
terpart admiringly. “Dat’s right,” 
he said “Dat’s right! Don’t say a 
word, else as sho’ as yer do, dey’ll 
put a hoe in yo’ hand an’ set yer ter 
work.”—Selected. 





Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 


aes write for 1 taal — 
Catalogue. tells all abou 
the fall ting of Lettuce, Cab- 
and other Vegetable crops 
ch are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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Are not profitable if @ poorly built 
Mill, or the chea rad rapasdices of 
uality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
EST and mest accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We quar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM A.C. U.S.A. 
















PRESENT ARMS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 





Give the boys and 
girls what they 
want and make } 
them happy. It 
may be your boy & 
does mot want a 


STEVERS 


a3 RIFLE OR SHOTGUN 


If so, he’s a peculiar 
boy. Teach him to 
use one properly. We 
can help you with 


ur Frea Book 


It tells all about the 
“Stevens,”’ also articles on 
hunting, fishing, camping, target shooting, etc, 
When your dealer won't supply the “Ste*eas” 
we sell direct, express paid. ra 

J.STEVENS ARWV> AND TOOL COO. 
A CLEVER PUZZLE | 928 Main Street 
fur 4. in stamps, | .—-copee Falls, Mass. 


























CALDWELL SCHOOL. 





The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Scboo! begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.50a month. 

For other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon “prings, Moore County. N.C. 
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TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 
Begin Right. and Begin Right Now. 


Don't pay 
of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 


wash them away when you can buy a BosTkOM IM- 
PROVED FaRM LEVEL With Telescope 
without Telescope for %%, and SAVE 
roperly terracing your farm. For i rigation and Rice 
ult"re Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Anglesaud Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no bet'er instrament made 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [lig. Co., 36 W. Ala, St., Atianta, Ga. 


for $10. (one 
IT ALL by 


write for de- 





Has Your School a Library? 





IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes in” 
cluding a #39 library for your school, to be selected from the most su 
urpose All thi- ata cost tothe district of only $10. 
rst to make ready caa secure the benefits of this 


BE QUICK. 


$50 


perb list adopted for that 
schools. The 
Bo you'll have to 


Has your school a Library? Then 
there is $40 worth 


of this opportunity, so 


DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then thereis an opportunity for each one of the 5058 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get tn under either of the above prov sions, each of whivh 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelient c ass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: Li-t, ail at a cost to the dist ict of on'y $10. 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. So it 


will be well for you to 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the State 1s requested to drop us a card giving 
county, rPame or nomber of bis district, po to 
own name and address, and full particulars will be sent him or her at once, 


ddress 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGHI,N. C. 





of the tame kind of reading matter mentioned above, iu- 
cluding $20 worth of your own ‘election from the adopted Rural Library I ist. 
All this to cost your district only $10, 





you wish to enlargeit. If vou do, then 


Only 485 districts can avail themseives 


Fituer one 


ce address of schools, and his 





WANTED—“£very one who intends to 


handle ree Boxes and sup- 
plies next *pring (when I w:ll be too busy to 
atiend to you properly), to order now, when 
Ihave plenty of time. I handle the most 
ractical and complete Bee Box in the world 
or the p: odu ‘tion of fine comb honey. Price 
com plete, $3 00. Eight per cent. off if order 
is fl ed at once with cas 
WALTLtR L WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 






THE FIVE BOTTOM WIRES 
in Page Hog Fences are only three inches apart. 
That’s closer, and catches smal! pigs. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE (0., Adrian, Mich. 








When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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NEW METHODS IN TURPENTINE 
INDUSTRY. 

Thirty-six Per Cent Increase in the Pro- 
duct Through Use of Cup and Gutter 
System—Old System of Boxing Trees 
Passing Out of Use. 


The discovery of a new way of ex- 
tracting turpentine, made two years 
ago by Dr. Charles H. Herty, work- 
ing under the ditection of the Bureau 
of Forestry, is resulting in a com- 
plete change of methods by turpen- 
tine operators all over the South. 

In a bulletin published last spring 
by the Bureau of Forestry the claim 
was made that the experiment with 
the new cup and gutter system of 
turpentining had resulted in an in- 
crease over the old boxing system of 
23 per cent in the amount of the 
product extracted. This figure has 
now been raised to more than 386 
per cent. In other words, Dr. Herty’s 
system, when universally adopted in 
the South, as it is bound to be soon- 
er or later, will have raised the tur- 
pentine production of this country 
by more than a third, provided the 
same number of trees are used. Two 
years ago when Dr. Herty first made 
known his discoveries he put 20,000 
cups into operation. Last year this 
figure was increased to about 400,- 
000. This year a conservative esti- 
nate places the number of cups to 
be used at 3,000,000. The figures 
give some indication of the rapidity 
with which turpentine operators are 
adopting the system. The 
change of methods has been so rapid 
that the pottery company which un- 
dertook to supply operators with 
earthen cups has been unable tc 
keep up with its orders and has been 
obliged to refuse contracts for over 
two million cups. It is safe to say 
that the majority of the large tur- 
pentine operators in this country 
have given up the boxing system and 
will extract their turpentine by 
means of cups and gutters. 

The economic saving of this new 
discovery is enormous. It not only 
causes a great increase in the amount 
of turpentine produced, but it is a 
most important factor in saving the 
pine forests of the South. 
knows that trees from which turpen- 
tine has been extracted by the old 
method—“boxed” timber it is called 
—soon die from the wounds inflicted 
on them. The ecun and gutter sys- 
tem, on the other hand, is not fatal 
to the life of the tree, and does very 
little damage to the timber. 

The Bureau of Forestry 
ranged to give the personal assist- 


new 


Every one 


has ar- 





REVOLUTION IMMINENT. 


A sure sign of approaching revolt 
and serious trouble in your system 
is nervousness, sleeplessness, or 
stomac upsets. Electric Bitters will 
quickly dismember the troublesome 
causes. It never fails to tone the 
stomach, regulate the Kidneys and 
Bowels, stimulate the Liver, and 
clarify the blood. Run down sys- 
tems benefit particularly and all the 
usual attending aches vanish under 
its searching and thorough effect- 
iveness. Electric Bitters is only 
50c, and that is returned if it don’t 
give perfect satisfaction. Guaran- 
teed by all druggists. 





ance of Dr. Herty to turpentine op- 
erators who desire to install the new 
system. 





Catching Up Wiih Bird Shippers. 


For years the North Carolina law 
has prohibited the shipment of quail 
out of the State, but the law has 
been continually violated because no- 
body took the pains to enforce it. 
The organization of the Audubon 
Society (for the protection of birds) 
and the passage of the Audubon game 
law provides for the appointment of 
game wardens, whose special busi- 
ness it is to look after the enforce- 
ment of the law. There is one of 
those wardens at Greensboro and he 
is very active and successful in his 
duties. The other day he saw in the 
express: shipments at Greensboro a 
Suspicious package which he opened. 
The package contained twenty-one 
quail, which were being shipped from 
Yadkin County to parties in Wash- 
ington. The birds were confiscated 
by the warden and sold at auction as 
the law provides. 

Again at Greensboro Friday this 
same warden seized two egg crates 
containing something like four hun- 
dred birds. They were shipped from 
Siler City, Chatham County, to 
Washington. The shippers had pack- 
ed birds in the bottom of the crates 
and put three layers of eggs on top. 
but this didn’t deceive the warden, 
who evidently knows his business. 

Birds captured under the circum- 
stances are confiscated and sold and 
the proceeds applied to the fund for 
enforcing the law. The law pro- 
vides a fine of $50 for each bird ship- 
ped out of the State, and a general 
fine of $200 for violating the law. 
If some of the bird shippers have to 
pay a few stiff fines it will cure them 
of attempting to evade the law— 
Statesville Landmark. 





Post Check Currency is Needed. 


Henry A. Castle, auditor for the 
Postoftice Department, shows an an- 
nual shortage of a half million of 
dollars or more in the money order 
system. The opposition to the Post 
Check Currency plan comes largely 
from this bureau because the new 
currency would practically abolish 
the money order system. 

This opposition should not be per- 
mitted to block the establishing of a 
currency that combines a safe and 
convenient draft for remittance, with 
a reliable circulating medium. The 
Post Cheek Currency seeks to bene- 
fit the masses. It is a government 
issue of the same relative value as 
the greenback and is so contyolled 
that it can be used safely in the mails 
for the payment of small accounts. 
It has a host of friends and no ene- 
mies, outside of a limited-class whe 
oppose it because of self-interest. 

The bill should become a law at 
the present session of Congress and 
it will, if public sentiment becomes 
sufficiently aroused to express to 
Congressmen its views on the subject. 
Letters to Congressmen from their 
constituents will aid the cause. 

Citizens should request their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to see that 
more convenient money is furnished 
the people.—Gazette, Janesville, Wis. 





COTTON IN AFRICA. 
A Britisher Who Thinks that England 
Will Supply Cotton. 


Sir Alfred Jones, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, 
has been devoting much attention 
and effort to the question of increas- 
ing the cotton supply from other 
sources than the United States, and 
he is taking a very contident view of 
the results. He was lately quoted 
as saying that about ten years ago 
America produced 7,000,000 bales of 
cotton and Great Britain took half 
of it, and that now 11,000,000 bales 
are produced, while the amount taken 
in England is no larger than before. 
This has “startled” him, and shows 
him that it is “absolutely necessary 
we should stir ourselves and make 
some effort to provide a supply from 
other sources,” for he is convinced 
that “America will soon need all the 
cotton she grows.” 

He has taken an active part in 
promoting the movement for produc- 
ing the staple not only in the British 
West Indies, but in Africa, and the 
returns already obtained are such as 
to assure him of success. “The possi- 
bilities of Africa, as a cotton-produc- 
ing country,” he says, “cannot well 
be overestimated.” There are vast 
tracts of land suitable for the pur- 
pose and millions of people idle who 
could be employed in cotton-growing, 
and he believes “the scheme to be 
one of the greatest movements ever 
started.” “Finally,” he declares, 
“America may yet have to look to 
West Africa for her cotton supply, 
because I believe cotton will be pro- 
duced more cheaply in West Africa 
than in the United States.”—New 
York Journal of Commerce. 





Raising Apples in Haywood. 

“Yes, raising apples pays,” said 
Mr. John Farrior, who gave up the 
jewelry business in this city to go to 
Waynesville and manage a large farm 
that is pretty well covered with all 
kinds of apple trees. “I paid less 
than $10,000 for the farm,” said Mr. 
Farrior, “and I have already refused 
$20,000 for it. This year was an 
off year, and I raised only half a 
crop of apples, but that meant 10,000 
bushels, which I sold for 60 cents a 
bushel. Next year I expect to raise 
over 20,000 bushels.—Charlotte Ob- 
server, 








“Yes, sir,” said the new benedict, 
“T’ve got a remarkable wife. She 
ean cook and play the piano with 
equal facility.” 

“The idea! Where did she ever 
learn to cook a_ piano?’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 
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Wonder of the age. No.1 machire 
is guarant¢ed to huil and clean from 

@ ten to fificen bashel of peas per hour 
by ta d and fifteen to twenty fi e 

0 bushels per hour by power. No. 2 

@ machine power oaly thirty-f e to 
fifty bushels per hour. Wrire sl Pp 1ce 

0 ana circular. 
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STAR PEA MACHINE ‘COMPANY, 


(hattanooga, Tenn. 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands of Women Have Fidn y 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 











An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Mrs. Gertrude Warner 
Scott, of Vinton, Iowa. 


VINTON, IowA, July 15,1902. 


In the summer of 1898 I was taken vio- 
lently ill. My troubles began with pains in 
my stomach, so sevire that it seemed as if 
knives were cutting me. I was treated by 
two of the best physicians in the country, 
and consulted another. None of them sus- 
pected that the ca se of my trou'le was kid- 
ney disease. They all told me that I had 
cancer of the stomach, and would die. I grew 
so weak that I could not walk any more than 
a child a month old, and I only weighed sixty 
pounds. One day my brother saw in a pa- 

er an advertisement of Lr. Kilmer's Swam 

oot, the great kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy. He bought me a bottle at our drug 
store. and I took it. My fam ly could seea 
change in me for the better, so they obtained 
more, and I cont nued the use of Swamp- 
Root regularly. I was so weak and run 
down that it tok ec nsiderable to build me 
up again. I am now wel, thanks to Dr, Kil- 
me ’s Swamp-Root, and * weigh 148 pounds 
andam keeping house for my husband an 
brother on a farm. Swamp-Root cured me 
after the Sosters had failed to do me a par- 
ticle of good 

Gratefully yours, 


Grbie Werner 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
is soon realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Recommend- 
ed and taken by physicians, used in 
hospitals and endorsed by people 
of prominence everywhere. To prove 
what Swamp-Root will do for you a 
sample bottle will be sent absolutely 
free, by mail, also a book telling all 
about Swamp-Root and its wonderful 
cures. Address Dr. Kilmer & Oo., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and be sure to 
mention reading this generous offer 
in The Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 
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THE FUTURE OF COTTON FARMING. 

The Southern Crop and the Yield Per 
Acre—Review of Production in the 
Last Thirty Years—The World’s 
Growing Requirements. 


The Manufacturers’ Record of De- 
cember 12th, in an elaborate review 
of cotton production during the last 
thirty years, gives among other facts 
the average yield per acre for each 
year as a basis for the discussion 
of questivns affectine the future, 
such as the claims which have been 
made by some of the deterioration of 
seed by reason of selling the best 
seed to the cotton oil mills, the de- 
terioration of the soil by reason of 
the negro tenantry system, and the 
insufficient supply of farm labor, be- 
cause of the rapid growth of indus- 
trial employment, to enable the South 
to materially increase its cotton 
yield. 


Pointing out how the abnormally 
low prices which prevailed from 1891 
to 1898 had been as unprofitable to 
Southern farmers as the low prices 
of wheat and corn some years ago 
(when in some places it was more 
profitable to burn corn as fuel than 
to ship it east) were to Western 
farmers, the Manufacturers’ Record 
shows that since the upward trend of 
cotton prices a few years ago the to- 
tal value of cotton and cottonseed 
for the last five years has been $2.- 
575,000,000, against $1,775,000,000 for 
the preceding five years, or a gain 
in the last five years of $800,000,000 
over the amount received by the 
South for its cotton crop in the pre- 
ceding five year period. 

These stupendous figures indicate 
something of what the higher price 
of cotton means to the welfare of 
the entire South. The value of the 
cotton crop of 1892-03, including 
seed, was $565,000,000. The value of 
the present crop, including seed, may 
be safely estimated at $625,000,000: 
but added to the very great increase 
in the value of the South’s cotton 
crop is the fact that it raised prob- 
ably the largest corn crop which it 
ever produced, the value of which is 
many millions of dollars greater than 
the corn crop of last year. The 
$800,000,000 received by the South 
for its cotton during the last five 
years in excess of what it received 
during the preceding five years is 
nearly twice as much as the entire 
capital invested in all the cotton 
mills of the United States in 1900: it 
is more than the _ present market 
value of the entire property of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
more than the market value of the 
Standard Oil Company, and more 
than the entire capital of all the 
national banks of the United States. 
For the first two or three years of 
this five-year period the Southern 
farmers used their increased earnings 
to pay up debts; then they began 
to accumulate a little, and this year 
they will be in shape to snend more 
freely than for many years. 

Tn the last one hundred years there 
have been only two periods, one from 
1840 to 1845 and the other from 1891 
to 1899, when the average price for 





the year in New York was not over 
ten cents a pound, except one year 
in which it was a fraction less. Re- 
viewing the average yield per acre 
in three-year periods beginning with 
1871, the Manufacteurers’ Record 
says: 

“These figures showing the aver- 
age yield per acre indicate that for 
the three-year period ending with the 
crop of 1873-74, to the similar period 
ending with 1891-’92, covering twen- 
ty-one years, there were no material 
changes in the yield which would in- 
dicate any permanent increase or de- 
crease in the productivity of the soil. 
The average yields for three-year 
periods during that time fluctuated 
between 191 pounds per acre and 
158 pounds; but beginning with the 
three-year period from 1892-93 to 
1894-95, when the average was 195 
pounds per acre, or more than the 
average for any similar neriod dur- 
ing the preceeding twenty-one years. 
there was a very marked increase in 
the yield per acre, reaching 223 
pounds in the three-year period 
1895-’96 to 1897-798, so far above any 
yield prior to that period, except fox 
a single year since 1871-7%, that it 
stands out alone as a period of phe- 
nomenal production per acre. The 
next three-year period showed a 
small decrease, but was still much 
higher than in any preceding three- 
year period since 1871-72. For the 
two years ending with 1902-03 the 
average was 188 pounds, a further 
decline, but still above the average 
for the twenty-one years from 
1871-72 to 1891-92. The yield for 
this vear will probably be much 
smaller than for many years, but the 
weather conditions were so abnormal 
that no fair deduction as to the pro- 
ductivity of the soil or seed can 
be based on this. 

“Tf we look back for six years only 
we see a_ steady decline in the av- 
erage yield per acre—a decline that 
would by itself seem so alarming as 
to command the most serious atten- 
tion of the country; but if we go 
back of that for twenty years we 
find that the high averages between 
1895-796 and 1900-701 were abnormal. 
and, therefore, the decrease in the 
production per acre may not be so 
serious as it looks on its face. On 
the other hand, these high averages 
for the whole South between 1892 
and 1898 may in part be due to the 
heavy opening up of new and fertile 
soil in Texas, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma, off-setting a 
the older sections. 


decline in 
At any rate, the 
cotton situation one which de- 
mands the widest investigations by 
the National Government 
experts of every agricultural col- 
lege in the South. The welfare of 
the whole country, the vast foreign 
commerce based on ecoton, the enor- 


is 


and the 


mous cotton manufacturing interests 
of America and Europe are at stake. 
If there is no danger, the world 
needs to know it beyond the possi- 
bility of any error; if there is danger 
then no sum, whether it be one mil- 


lion or one hundred million, is too 


large for the National Government 
to spend in overcoming it, for in 
the long run the best interests of the 





South, as well as of the world’s tex- 
tile interests, will be advanced by a 
very great increase in the cotton pro- 
duction of the Southern States, and 
it is altogether probable that with- 
in the next five or ten years, with 
the growing consumptive require- 
ments of the world, there will be 
need of a crop of 14,000,000 or 15,- 
000,000 bales in the South.” 





GREGORYS 












Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reli- 
ability—the safest, surest seeds to 
sow. Ask anyone who has ever 
planted them. Sold under three 
warrants. 

Send to-day for free catalogue. 


J.J. Il. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Cotton Must Have 


Potash 


Potash is an essential plant food 
which must be added as a fertilizer 
or the soil will 





-become ex- 
hausted, as is 
true of so 
many cotton 
fields. 


We have books 
»® giving valuable de- 


tails about fertiliz- 
ers. We will send 


them free to any farmer who asks us for them. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 


New York —95 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.--221'4 So. Broad St. 











The Best of Im- 
ported Stock. Sieg 


Pups now ready for deliv- 
ery. $10 to $25. Regis- 
tered. No better in the 
United States. 


02S Also BROWN LEG- 


HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 
trio, $15 per dozen. 
aw@ Eggs llc. each, by two or more settings. 





Berkshire Pigs and Angora Goats. 
PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 





Unquestionably the Greatest Com- 
bination Offer of Its Kind 
Ever Made. 


The Young People’s 
Weekly, 
The Girls’ Companion, 
The Boys’ World. 


While each of these papers aims at the 
same vitally important end; namely. help- 
ing the boys and girls of to-day to become 
the strong, upright men and women of to- 
morrow, each covers the ground in a differ 
ent way. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 18 of 
intense interest tothe who'e family. Its sto- 
ries, special departments and other fea'ures 
a-peal to and help every member ofthe 
household. 

THE GIRLS’ COMPANION (Werkly) is 
devoted exclusively to matters of deepest in- 
tere-t to girls, while the KOYS WORLD 
(Weeklv) helps the boys to become clean, 
straightforward men by showing them how 
to mix their Christianity with treir every 
day life. The combined circulation of th: se 
three publications now evrceeds three-quar- 
ters of @ million, and is rapidly growing. To 
convince you of their merit, we will send all 
three for three months (thirteen weeks) for 
twenty-five cents, 


DAVID ©. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS. 





The Popular Science 
Monthly. 


The contents of the December Number 
include the following articles: ..... 


Recent Theories in regard to the Determina- 
tion of Sex. Prof T. H. MORGAN. 
The Academy of *cience of St. Louis 
Prof WILLIAM TRELEASE. 
The Tetraheda! Kites of Dr Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. GILBERT H. GROSVENOR, 
Hertzian Wave Wireless Te'egrap: y. 
Dr. J. A. FLEMING. 
The Salmon and Sa'mon Streams of A aska. 
President DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
The Storm Center in the Balkans 
Dr. ALLEN MCLAUGHLIN, 
The Growth of Rural Population. 
FRANK T. CARLTON. 
Rear Admiral Melville, U.8. N.,and Aprlied 
Science in the (‘enstruction of the New 
Flect. The Late Prof.R H. THuRsron, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has had 
few riva s and no equal in the educatiy e ser- 
vice it has done for the American people A 
complete set «f the volumes thus far pub- 
1'+*hed is both a history of scien: e for the pe- 
rigd covered, and at the sane time a pretty 
complete cyclopedia of naural_ science. 
There is nothing to fill its place, and tocarry 
it on 1s benefaction tothe pubiic.—W. T. HAR- 
R18,U.8 Comm ssioner of Education. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
SUB-STATION 84, NEW YORK CITY. 
$8.00 per year. 80 cents per copy. 
a@ THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will 
be sent for six months for one dollar to new 
subscribers mentioning the Progressive 
Farmer. 











bf by 1 sm 
| Have for Distribution 2/7) ;'°% 
Seeded Russian Sunflower Seed, and will 
send a small package, while supply Jasts, to 
any one enclosing a two-cent stamp and 
promising to report success. 
Ww. F. MASSEY, 
Horticulturist North Carolina Experiment 
Station, Kaleigh, N.C. 





THE PEST OF SPARROWS. 


The Government has again been 
giving some attention to the English 
sparrow and, while at this writing 
no definite statistics are obtainable, 
it is-roughly estimated that there are 
upwards of a hundred million of the 
little feathered creatures in this 
country. The sparrows have long ago 
been voted a pest, but it was not un- 
til recently that strenuous efforts 
have been made toward their extermi- 
nation. 

“Equip the boys with the Stevens 
rifle,” says a well-known Washington 
official, “and the sparrow question 
won’t be a matter of doubt very 
long.” 

This thought is right in line with 
the ideas that the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
the well-known firearm makers, have 
been advocating for sometime. The 
Stevens people have been urging the 
use of the small calibre rifle on farms 
where not only the sparrow, but wood- 
chucks, squirrels, crows, hawks are 
also sources of nuisance. 

As a general proposition it does 
seem reasonable to believe that a 
man or boy, armed with a “Stevens” 
and instructed in its use, could soon 
rid the neighborhood of the living 
crop destroyers at a small outlay and 
have a lot of fun himself while doing 
the work. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY EXCUR- 
SION FARES—1903-1904. 





The Southern Railway announces 
on account of the Christmas holi- 
days, round trip tickets between all 
points within the territory east of 
the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

Rate: One and one-third first-class 
standard one way rate for the round 
trip plus 25 cents. 

Tickets will be sold December 23, 
24 and 25; also December 30 and 31, 
and January 1, 1904, with final limit 
January 4, 1904. 

For students and teachers of 
schools and colleges: Tickets will be 
sold on presentation of certificate, 
signed by the superintendents, prin- 
cipals or presidents, December 16 to 
22, final limit January 8, 1904. 

For further particulars, call on 
any agent of the Southern Railway 
or address 

Tm GREEN, ©. T..A;, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 20. 





The Queen of Sheba Visits Solomon. 


(1 Kings 10:1-10.) 

Golden Texts: When the righteous 
are in authority, the people rejoice. 
(Prov. 29: 2.) 

The incident which forms the sub- 
ject of our lesson occurred in the lat- 
ter half of Solomon’s reign, for we 
know from 1 Kings, 9:10 that the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba came 
after his twentieth year as king. 

In order to get a full comprehen- 
sion of this lesson, we should read 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh chap- 
ters of First Kings. In these chap- 
ters (as also in the corresponding ac- 
count in 1 Chronicles 7: 11 to 9:26), 
we find the glories of Solomon’s¥eign 
described, in striking and suggestive 
detail, while we also find recorded 
the history of the sad declension of 
moral characters which marked the 
closing years of Solomon’s life. 

The Glory of Israel Under Solo- 
mon.—The glory of Solomon’s rule 
was manifest in many ways, among 
which we may specify the following 
facts: 

The extent of the kingdom was 
greatly increased. Under Solomon’s 
leadership, it extended “from the 
Euphrates on the north to the bound- 
ary line of Egypt on the southwest, 
including the whole strip of territory 
lying between the desert on the east 
and south, and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, except the narrow 
strip occupied by the Phoenicians, 
who were in alliance with Solomon.” 

The temple, the most magnificent 
edifice for worship to be found in the 
whole world, was built under his di- 
rection. 

Royal palaces, which were marvels 
of luxury and splendor, were erected 
for his occupancy. 

The city of Jerusalem was beauti- 
fied and enlarged, and large and cost- 
ly aqueducts were constructed, which 
furnished a constant and abundant 
supply of water for its use. 

Commerce was extended, and an al- 
lianece perfected with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, by which the kingdom of Israel 
enjoyed naval advantages never be- 
fore secured. F 

In a word, we may characterize the 
reign of Solomon as fraught with 
the spirit of expansion, and crowned 
with an outward splendor and mag- 
nificence never equaled either before 
or since in Israel’s history. 

The Visit of the Queen of Sheba.— 
The fame of Solomon naturally be- 
came widely spread, and among those 
who heard of his glory was the Queen 
of Sheba. 
stood to mean the region of Sebaea, 


Sheba is generally under- 


in southern Arabia, bordering on the 
Red 


hundred or two thousand miles from 


Sea, and distant some fifteen 


Jerusalem. 

The story of the Queen of Sheba’s 
visit is told in the text of the lesson 
and needs no repetition here. Arabic 
legends greatly amplified the 
Scriptural account, but the addition- 
al details thus given are not worthy 
of credence, curious and interesting 
as they are. 


have 


Christ’s Application of This Inci- 
dent.—With the thought of the ap- 
proaching Christmas Day in mind, 
we naturally ask, What application 
can be made of this lesson which will 
make it a suitable prelude to the day 
on which we celebrate the birth of 
Christ? We find the answer to this 
query in the words of the Master 
himself, when he rebuked the want of 
faith on the part of the people about 
him, with the words: “The Queen of 
the south shall rise in the judgment 
with this generation and condemn it; 
for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon; and, behold, a greater 
than Solomon is here.” 

The Wise Men came from the far 
East to seek and find the Saviour at 
Bethlehem. Jesus Christ stands to- 
day at the threshold of every human 
heart. God forbid that any of us 
should bar the entrance to the Prince 
of Peace. 

The Queen of Sheba brought rich 
and costly gifts to Solomon. As we 
approach the King of Kings, let us 
bring the choicest offering we can 
make, and in giving what we have, 
let us also yield ourselves, body, soul 
and spirit, to his service, for of the 
very best that we can offer, it may be 
truly said in the words of the poet: 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” 








A FRIGHTENED HORSE, 


Running like mad down the street 
dumping the occupants, or a hun- 
dred other accidents, are every day 
occurrences. It behooves’ every- 
body to have a reliable Salve handy 
and there’s none as good as Buck- 
len’s Arnica Salve. Burns, Cuts, 
Sores, Eczema and Piles, disappear 
quickly under its soothing effect. 25 
cents at all drug stores. 





SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


$25.50—Plus 25 cents, on account 
of Centennial Celebration of Trans- 
fer of the Louisiana Purchase from 
France to the United States, New 
Orleans, La. Tickets on sale Decem- 
ber 16th and 17th, with final limit 
December 22nd. 

$12.85—Plus 25 cents, Raleigh to 
Atlanta, Ga., and return on account 
of Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, 
Atlanta, Ga. Tickets to be sold Feb- 
ruary 21st and 22nd, with final limit 
February 27th. Stop-overs will be 
allowed on these tickets. 

$12.85—Plus 25 cents, plus $2.00 
membership fee, Raleigh to Atlanta, 
Ga., and return on account of the 
meeting of Southern Educational As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga. Tickets to 
be sold December 29th, with final re- 
turn limit January 3rd. 

$5.80—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return on account of the 
Wilmington Poultry Show, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. Tickets to be sold Decem- 
ber 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th, with 
final limit December 17th. 

On account of the Christmas holi- 
days, the Seaboard Air Line will sell 
round trip tickets to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, in- 
cluding Washington, D. C., and St. 
Louis, Mo., at the rate of one fare 
plus 25 cents. Tickets on sale Decem- 
ber 23rd, 24th, 25th, 30th, 31st and 
January Ist, with final limit January 
4th. For teachers and students, the 
same rates will apply, dates of sale 
being December 16th to 22nd, inclu- 
sive, with final limit January 8th. 

©. F. GATTIS, C. P. T.-A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound In Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your anime's without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 





laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh. N. O. 
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THE BEST HAY PRESS MADE FOR THE PRICE. 





it Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
oro nil this uff; if you do you may be unable to get good 


stock. 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete. $10.75; No. 7—18, 
$12 00; No. 7—20, $13 00; No. 8—18 $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 





IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


$16.50, 17.50, 18.50, 





Delevered Freight Prepaid. to your nearest Railroad Station. 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 








CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 


Wire Feace for Farm and Poultry, Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCHRIEBS 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





ge Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
eto., ete., before prices advance. 


T, B. PARKER, S, B. A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Riddles for Little Folks. 


What is it flying in the air, 
With tallest houses under, 

But if you climb and pull its tail 
It will roar out like thunder? 


Answer—The church bell. 








Out came the Lord of Landless, 

Took her up handless, 

Rode away horseless. 
Answer—“Her” is a snowflake, and 

the Lord Landless is the sun. 


Two black dogs under my bed wait- 
ing to swallow their fill of bones and 
raw meat in the morning. 

Answer—Only your shoes. 


What is it I’ve got and would like 
to deny, 

But if I should lose it I’d do worse 
than cry? 


Answer—Hiuis bald head. 


When I wasn’t looking for it I found 

it; 

When I found it I sat down to look 
for it; 

And when I looked at it I couldn’t 
get it, 

And therefore I carried it home with 
me. 


Answer—A thorn in the foot. 


Between two woods I traveled 

Along a narrow track; : 
But I came between two waters, 

When I traveled the same way 

back. 

Answer—A boy who goes to the 
spring for water, with a wooden 
bucket on each arm. 


It travels with me all day on its head, 
And all night long it sits by my bed. 
Answer—A tack in the shoe. 


—Seumas MacManus. 





Explaining Some Things You Have 
Noticed. 
E.,litor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Almost every farmer has gone inte 
his fields some sharp fall morning af- 
ter the first killing frost to find parts 
of the vegetation killed,while patches 
here and there were seemingly unaf- 
fected. It is often the case that 
within a single acre a dozen small 
areas may be found unharmed by the 
night’s temperature, while all 
around the injury is fatal. There are 
several reasons which contribute to 
such a result, the principal one be- 
ing the difference in the radiating 
powers of the various soils that make 
up the out-crop. Dark soils radiate 
heat more rapidly at night than light 
ones, and heat up correspondingly 
quicker under the influence of the 
sun’s rays. The character of foil- 
age of the plants, the amount of 
moisture in the air, the presence of 
clouds and the elevation of the field, 
all have their effect. It is well known 
that frost is much more likely to oc- 
cur on a still night than on a windy 
night or one which is cloudy. Every 
farmer also knows that the lowest 
temperatures are reached in the val- 
leys at night, because the cool air 
nearest the earth, being heavy, seeks 
the lowest levels and flows down the 


hillside into the valley. Every truck 
farmer should take these factors in- 
to consideration in deciding what he 
will plant on his land, giving the 
most favorable locations to the plants 
most susceptible to injury from 
frost. TODD. 


A Family of Opossums. 


The first young oppossums I ever 
saw were in their mother’s pouch, 
which is one of the most interest- 
ing stages of their development, to 
my way of thinking. I was examin- 
ing a hollow tree in a forest in the 
South, when I _ discovered an old 
opossum curled up, apparently asleep. 
The sight was not a new one, and I 
should probably have left her to fin- 
ish her nap had I not caught sight of 
a little white head, with a long, point- 
ed snout and a pair of beady black 
eyes, which peered at me from be- 
neath the larger animal. This was 
entirely another matter, so I took the 
old lady opossum gently by the tail, 
and lifted her out of the tree. As 
I did so she growled angrily, and 
opened her mouth in a horrible grin, 
displaying a mouthful of white teeth 
of many sorts and sizes. But I 
knew that this was done chiefly for 
effect, for an opossum will rarely 
bite unless you put your hand in its 
mouth, or in some other way give it 
a good chance to get hold of you. 
Her scaly, muscular tail squirmed in 
my hand like a snake, and before I 
got her quite to the ground I dropped 
her. Slight as was the fall, it killed 
her, apparently, for there she lav 
with lips drawn back, and curled up 
in the very attitude of death. But 
she was only “playing possum,” and 
as I had seen the trick played before. 
I was not deceived. Not a young one 
was in sight; even the one which had 
betrayed to me the presence of the 
family had retired to the denths of 
his mother’s pouch. So I rolled her 
over, and putting in my hand, drew 
out the babies one by one. There 
were twelve of them, and when I laid 
them on the grass, they crawled 
slowly about, opening their mouths 
to yawn or to give vent to the ex- 
plosive little squeaks, which sounded 
more like suppressed sneezing than 
anything I can think of. Very soon 
they found their mother, and began 
to climb upon her body, holding to 
her long gray fur with their hand- 
like paws. When I tried to detach 
one little fellow it was amusing to 
see the efforts he made to retain his 
position. He grasped a tuft of long 
hair in each of his tiny fists, seized 
another tuft in his mouth, and twined 
his flexible tail firmly around anoth- 
er. Left to his own devices, his 
mother need have had no fear of his 
falling off—Ernest Harold Baynes, 





in the December Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
Love for Mother. 
Robert Buchanan had one deep 


enthusiasm—his mother. She was 
always young in her appearance, but 
he regarded her to the end of her 
life as abounding even in girlish 
charms. He could never realize that 
she was growing old. In looking at 
her, even when she was close upon 
eighty, he saw the soft blue eyes and 
golden hair which he had loved long 
ago. 

“T cannot imagine my mother as 
old,” he said again and again the day 
after she died. “I do not feel that 
she is dead, for I cannot imagine 





the world without her.” 





When a youth of eighteen, he went 
up to London “to take the world by 
storm,,’ he was a miserably home- 
sick lad. He sat in a corner of the 
railway carriage, his heart aching, 
his eyes dim with tears. 

“T realized,” he says, 
for the first time quite friendless 
and alone. I thought of my dear 
mother praying for me at home, and 
I longed to turn back and ask her 
forgiveness for any pain I had 
caused her. Even now I never take 
a railway journey at night without 
recalling the dismal heartache of 
that midnight journey to London.” 

Almost daily during this early 
struggle did he receive a letter from 
her, always full of loving instruc- 
tion for his guidance. His answers 
were overflowing with heart and hope. 
Mother and son were constant in 
this tender service. From first to last 
they were the best and most intimate 
of friends.—Selected. 


yers 


“that I was 











Bald? Scalp shiny and thin? 
Then it’s probably too late. 
You neglected dandruff. If 
you had only taken our ad- 
vice, you would have cured } 


Hair Vigor 


the dandruff, saved your hair, 
and added much to it. If 
not entirely bald, now is your 
opportunity. Improve it. 


“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for over 40 
years. Iam now of years oldand have a heavy 
os rich Hair Vigor due, I think, en- 

re er’s Hair Vigor 
. has. . KEITH, Belleville, Ml. 


J.C. AYER OO., 
Lowell, Mass. 


1.00 a bottle, 


a druggists. for 
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cost more—yield more 

save allexperimenting— 

save disappointments. 48 

ears the Standard Seeds. 

old by all dealers. 1904 
Seed Annual postpaid free, 
to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


SKUNK sarestce HIDES 
and all other kinds of Raw Fars 


pought for spot cash. 10 to 50% more money 

to you to ship to us than to sell at home. 
Write for price list and market report. 
HUNTERS! and TRAPPERS' 
CUIDE $5000. book, 300pps. cloth bound. 
Illustrating all fur animals. All about 
trapping, trappers secrets, kind of traps, 
decoys, &c. Special price @1. to Hide and Fur Shippers, 


4NDERSCH BROS., Dept. 816,Micneapolis, Mian. 




















Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
BIG 5 men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashbiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter anytime. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s & 

5 Practical... f 
§ Business... J 8 
(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 

Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga 

Fe. + Worse, Texas, § Montgomery, Ala. 


St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, exas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 
For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
me Bi etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 
Low! 


One Big Bull, very fine, ten months old, 
One Big Bull, six months old One Big Bull 
four months old. Lot of %-g ade Bull calves, 
One Bull out of a Herford cow by big Angus 
Bull, five months old; good enough to head 
anybody’s beef herd We were awarded nine 
fi stand four second premiums at the last 
Charlotte, N. C., Fa'r. 

The above stocks are as fine as can be 
found in Virginia, and will be sold cheap, 
considering quality. 


WwW. M. WATKINS & SONS, 


Saxe, Charlotte County, Va. 





We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


—_! ey genes or = of ayy my _ 
RADE-M For free boo. 
peer te e wecurelp 


How cs] RADE-MARKS "a 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINCTON. D.C. 


SEABOARD 


Axzm Lins Ramey 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 9. m.—‘Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Penns¥lvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.83 p. m.— ‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 





livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 
UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
Z. PF. SMITH. T. P. A: 
C.F. GATTiS. ©. 7. @ P. A.. 





Phones 117. 


Raleigh, N .O. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


—— 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIUNAL SUNSHINE SOUIETY. 


Mre. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersouville,N u. 

yue cuustituiion, by-laws and names of 
etticers Of tue Bucicty Will be iurnished Ou 
Qpplical.un. acu correspondent should en- 
eiuse pimp for seply. 

luternativhal Colurs—Yeilow and White. 

Bia. Cuiuors—Lurygueise, biue 

Inter.ailvual biower—cCoreopsis, 

place blower—margueriie. 

Multo—uveu UCbeer. 

buclely Suug—scarter Sunshine, 











Sunshine Thoughts. 


“Be noble, and the nobleness that 


lives 

In other men sleeping, but never 
dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine 
own; 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many 
eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy 


path be shed, 
And thou wilt never more be sad and 


lone.” 
* * * 


All day I stood where the thronging 
crowd went by, 
With tamished heart cloaked in 
disguising pride, 
Disdaining alms, and stifling back 
the ery 
Of agony, my spirit scarce could 
hide. 


At night came one whose need was 
more than mine, 

With piteous eyes, and 

weary pain; 
For her I poured Love’s sacrificial 
wine, 

And lo! my starved heart knew 

content again. 
* * 

One Christmas found me in the 
city, far from loved ones. Nowhere 
does one feel so through and through 
their nothingness and their loneli- 
ness as in a big city, where human 
beings surging around are like a vast 
ocean and you, you know, are just 
one little drop. In fact, you feel 
more as though you were only a tiny 
little grain of sand, no kin to the 
big ocean, but tossed around, laugh- 
ed at and buffeted by it. Christmas 
gayety everywhere. Fruits, flowers, 
everything that could tempt the ap- 
petite or pocket book. But some- 
how they do not tempt you. The 
loved ones are far away and your 
thoughts and heart is with them, and 
the pain of the longing and heart- 
hunger seems almast greater than 
you can bear. 

Well, this was the kind of Christ- 
mas it was. The night before Christ- 
mas as I was just starting for the 
mission where I was to sing, there 
came a rap at my door, and as I 
knew by the foot fall that it was one 

‘ of the neighbors, I did not stop my 
preparations, but called, “Come in.” 
But she did not walk in as usual, but 
answered, “Open the door.” I open- 
ed, wondering why she had grown 
thus formal, and there she stood with 
her arms full of small packages. “Oh, 
you’ve been getting your Christmas 
already?’ I said, supposing that she 
had come to show me some of her 
home gifts, and thus let me have a 
reflected brightness. She only smiled 
and began unloading her arms on 
the table. “I’m going to have din- 
ner with you tomorrow, you know,” 
she then said, “and I want you to see 
what’s in these. I know its some- 
thing to eat.” 


step of 





“What are they? Where did they 
come from? Who are they for?’ I 
said. 

“They came from the old lady who 
lives on the farm next to ours down 
home, and they are for you, and IL 
believe they are something to eat. 
She does make the best things to eat. 
Open them and let’s see.” And she 
went to untying the outer wrappings. 

“For me?’ 1 said, and I know I 
was open-eyed, for I didn’t expect 
anything from anybody that lonely 
Christmas. 

“Yes, for you. Why not?’ and 
again she laughed. But as she saw 
the hot tears coming into my eyes, 
(1 just couldn’t keep them back), she 
stopped laughing, and there was a 
responsive moisture in her own eyes, 
as she said: “It’s some dried fruit 
old lady D. sent to you because, as 
she writes, maybe you'd like it, seeing 
as you hadn’t no home of your own, 
but had given up everything for this 
mission work.” 


“Like it?’ I should say we did 
like it. We went on down to our 
meeting and sang with such happy 
hearts because we had been remem- 
bered, not by some one who felt that 
they would be expected to, and there- 
fore must, but because some one 
really wanted to. And what a din- 
ner we had next day. The happoy 
memory of it is with me yet, for of 
all the things we had to eat, nothing 
tasted so good as the dried raspber- 
ries from one of those packages. It 
tasted so “homey.” 


There was dried currants, raspber- 
ries and blackberries, and dried sweet 
corn, all sewed up in little thin cloth 
bags, and the thoughtful kindness 
that brought them to us was an an- 
tidote for the “blues” for many a 
day. In fact, as I write this now, 
those homely little bags seem as lit- 
tle sunbeams warming my heart with 
sweet thoughts of their giver whom 
I have never seen. 

“Whom having not seen, yet we 


love.” 
* #*# # 


WANTS AND WILLS 


November 17th, we made a eall for 
a rubber bed sheet for a sister Sun- 
shiner who has an insane child. This 
week the “will” has come in from a 
lady in Washington, who desires that 
her name shall not be published. In 
her letter she states that she saw the 
call in The Progressive Farmer, and 
intended to answer immediately, but 
was prevented by an accident in her 
own family. Notwithstanding the 
clouds that have been obscuring her 
own sunlight, she has not forgotten 
this other afflicted one, and has sent 
for the address to send the needed 
article, which we have been made 
very happy, by sending to her. She 
further writes, “I am in hearty sym- 
‘pathy with your work.” This is it- 
self a sunbeam to us. This was the 
first response to that call and we 
were afraid we should have to eall 
again, or see Christmas come with 
this “want” unmet. So not only is 
the needy one relieved and blessed, 
but our own mind also, and by means 
of the central hello office (Sunshine 
State President), Anson County 





“want” has been connected with the 
Beaufort County “will.” 

Who has some plants of white 
sweet scented violets to pass on to a 
lover of them? 

A poor woman living in an iso- 
lated spot, writes to us to have Santa 
Claus bring something to her six 
young children, as last year he failed 
to find them. Don’t you know some- 
way to persuade him to see that they 
get a little something this year? 

We said in December ist Farmer, 
that we would give a book to the per- 
son who would get “Dorothy Green’s” 
longed for camera as near to her as 
possible by Christmas time so that 
the Sunshine Society can pass it on 
to her. The book we offer is a copy 
of David Copperfield by Dickens. It 
is nicely bound in gray and purple. 
Come, now, little ’shiners, or big 
*shiners, set your wits to work and 
see who will get this book as a Christ- 
mas gift. 

Have you not some last year’s 
cards, toys or something that you can 
pass on for Santa to use this year? 
If so, write me and I will tell you 
where to send them, or pérhaps you 
could send a box of candies or 
“goodies” to the widow’s six chil- 
dren. 

If you have some pieces of cambric 
or cloth that will make children’s 
scrap books (the leaves need not be 
the same color), send the cloth to 
headquarters and we will pass it 
on to some one who has the time, 
but no cambric to make them, and 
then we’ll pass the book on to glad- 


den some little heart. 

After Christmas is over you'll 
think of a dozen little things you 
might have passed on. It’s almost 
here, so look up stairs, in the bureau 
drawers, in the trunks and boxes, and 
unearth everything, and anything, 
that can be passed on to old Santa; 


yes, and peep into your pocket-book 


too. 





A COSTLY MISTAKE. 


Blunders are sometimes very ex- 
pensive. Occasionally life itself is 
the price of a mistake, but you'll nev- 
er be wrong if you take Dr. King’s 
New Life Pills for Dyspepsia, Dizzi- 
ness, Headache, Liver or Bowell trou- 
bles. They are gentle, yet thorough. 
25 eents at all drug stores. 


ST. NICHOLAS DEPARTMENTS. 
St. Nicholas League. 





Oone of the most successful enter- 
prises in the magazine world,—an or- 
ganization to encourage and develop 
artistic and literary talent, the St. 
Nicholas League has become a recog- 
nized factor in the art and literary 
world. Prizes are awarded for the 
best strictly original verse, short 
prose composition, photograph, draw- 
ing, or puzzle (or puzzle-answer), the 
subject in each instance having been 
given out in advance. 

The contributions of the _ prize- 
winners and a few of the more nota- 
ble efforts are printed in each num- 
ber. Competitions are open to all 
members of the League, and any 
reader of St. Nicholas, not over 
eighteen years of age, whether a sub- 
seriber or not, may become a mem- 
ber. There are no dues. Its thou- 


sands of members represent the most 
progressive and talented young peo- 
ple of every country, while parents 
and children have given the League 
their unqualified endorsement.—Ad- 
dress, St. Nicholas Magazine, Union 
Square, New York City. 








Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. 
save many a medical bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


It will 
Tt teaches 















$ i o> For 
200 Egg | 
|, INCUBATOR f 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, 1. § 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. 29, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is pubiished as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the pubiic. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


2.00 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and locai points. Carries 
Puliman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensvoro with No. 33, 
*‘Floridaj Express,’’ for Charlotte, Colum- 
bia and Savannah. Pullman sleeper to 
Jacks nville, Fort Tampa. Charleston and 
Augusta connections forall points in Flor- 
idia. No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwest- 
era Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations. 

5.55 A. M., No. 112, daily for 
G.ldsboro and local stations; connect- 
ing at Goldsboro with Atlantic Coast 
Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wilson, 
N. C., Tarboio, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boio and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfo.k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

3.25 P. Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and iniermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charlee- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to peng — an tg 
and New Orieans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingtun and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager 

W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 

S$. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C. 

R. L. VERNON, T. P. A, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

T. #. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 


Office in Yarborough House B % 
RALBION, i C. 
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FARMER 


Published Weekly ¢ at Raleigh N. c. 
OFFICE: - 











106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year............cccceeeeeees $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months es 
Trial subscription, 8 MONLtDS................00+ 









SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made pay ‘able to, dp HE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N. C.’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
Should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702," shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. ’03,” to Sept. 1, 19038, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





U. S. Vice-Consul re Dan- 
ziger, writing from Madrid under 
date of October 12, 1903, 
the Government of Spain is to open 
fourteen agricultural schools in va- 
rious parts of the Peninsula. They 
are to be practical means of edu- 
eating farmers not only in regard 
to the crops raised, but in the use 
of agricultural machinery and im- 
plements. While they will be gov- 
ernmental institutions, the contracts 
to equip them will be let to private 
parties and bids are soon to be asked 
for. 


says that 





Our excellent Wesley Chapel corre- 
spondent says that the farmers in his 
section are leaving off their 
sowing to some extent in anticipation 
of increasing their cotton acreage. 
This is not surprising. Cotton 
now at a price which gives the farm- 
er a good profit, and certainly he 
has been short profits long 
enough, and the temptation to neg- 
lect the other crops for cotton is a 
very natural and a very strong one. 
While cotton is high and going up 
yet, with every prospect for a good 
price for a long time, still we don’t 
know what a year may bring forth. 
It is to be hoped that our farmers 
will not take the chance of crippling 
themselves by neglecting their sup- 
ply crops.—Monroe Journal. 


grain 


is 


on 





Swift’s Premium Calendar for 
1904 is a handsome addition to the 
series of magnificent art calendars 
issued by Swift & Company. It is 
10x30 inches in size, and exquisitely 


lithographed in ten colors. In taste- 
fulness of design, beauty of color- 
ing, and high standard of lithoe- 


raphy, it will prove a most attractive 
souvenir of the New Year. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar consists 
of two ideal heads of Torres and Gal- 
li. While Galli is well known, Torres 
is a new name to appear in Parisian 
art circles. Born in Barcelona, thir- 
ty years ago, Torres, by his skill adds 
luster to a name famous in the his- 
tory of art in Spain, and in his work 
reveals exceptional quality in con- 
ception and execution. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar will be 
sent postpaid for ten cents by ad- 
Stock 


dressing Swift & Company, 
Yards Station, Chicago, Il. 


| transaction. 





ears ago a farm located 
near Raleigh was bought, the price 
paid being $10,000. The net profits 
ow this farm in the three years was 
$3,700, and it was sold this week for 
something over $13,000, adding an- 
other $3,000 to the profits of the 
Sixty odd per cent in 
three years—twenty-odd each year— 


Three y 


will do very well on a farm land in- 
vestment and its cultivation. It 
shows what can be done in Old Wake. 
—Raleigh Post. 





Raleigh Cor. Citizen: In an inter- 
view with some leading cotton mill 
say that most of the 
Carolina mills have a moder- 
of cotton; probably 
enough to carry them to March Ist. 
The present prices of the manu- 
factured product are entirely too low 
with eotton at the current figures; 
the probability is, therefore, that 
mills will be compelled to 
shorten hours. It will be absolutely 
necessary to reduce the quantity of 
the output in order to enhance the 
prices. The mills will certainly pro- 
tect their employes as far as possible, 
and, no doubt, will reduce the work- 
each week, rather than shut 
them out altogether. Mill men think 
it probable that in the next sixty 
days the working time will be eut to 
four days in the week. The situation 
is as the values 
are grossly inflated. 
that about 300 mills are 
now in operation in this State, and 


men here, they 
North 


ate supply 


most 


ing time 


certainly critical, 
of raw cotton 


It apnears 


the number is constantly increasing, 
no less than twenty-six having been 
chartered during the past twelve 
months. 





FIGHT WILL BE BITTER. 


Those who will persist in closing 
their ears against the continual rec- 
ommendation of Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption, will 
have a long and bitter fight with 
their troubles, if not ended earlier 
by fatal termination. Read what T. 
R. Beall of Beall, Miss., has to say: 
“Last fall my wife had everv symp- 
tom of consumption. She took Dr. 
King’s New Discovery after every- 
thing else had failed. Improvement 
came at once and four bottles entire- 
ly cured her.” Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Price 50c., and $1.00. 
Trial bottles free. 











gn Stoek, $30,000.00. 


BUSINESS —When youthinking of going 
—memmmms 86) SCHOO], write for College 


Jour: al and Specia' Offer of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N.C. . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Monday, Jaunary 24, is Enroll- 
ing Day at these Schools. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 
Low! 


One Registered Bull, very fine, ten months 
old. One Registered Bull, six months old 
One Registered bull four months old. ;Lot of 
74-g ade Bull calves One Bull out of a Here- 
ford cow by big Angus Bull, five months old; 
good enough to head anybody’s beef herd. 
We were awarded nine first and fur second 
premiumsfat the last Charlotte, N.C., Fair, 

The above stocks are as fine as ean be 
found in Virginia, and will be sold cheap, 
considering quality. 


W. M. WATKINS & SONS, 


Saxe, Charlotte County, Va. 
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. ARE YOU A.... 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE? 
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If so, you need THE NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND FORMS, the 


fifth edition of which is just from the press. 


The price of the book, by mail, i 


$2 50. and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 
istrate can have. This ForM Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hands 
of all vrogressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly enlarged and 


is far ahead of ali others. 


It 1:eally puts all former editions out of date. 


Every 


Form has been carefully revised and corrected. The book is a complete Code of 
the Criminal Law in North Carolina. It tells you what to do and how to doin 
your official work as a Magistrate; has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 


and official Fee Bill. 


We mean what we:ay when we tell you that you cannot af- 


ford to be without The North Carolina [Manual of taw and Porms. ... . 


Price by mail, $2.50. Address, 


EDWARDS & BRO UGHTON 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


LLCO UAUUI 
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‘¢Has Your School a Library ?’’ 


Pupils of the public school, and 
their parents, brothers and sisters, 
or any one reading this, will confer 
a favor by calling your school teach- 
er’s attention to the advertisement 
on 12th page of this paper beginning 
“Has your school a Library.” 


Selling to Beat the Band 


» Randolph 


SHOES 
Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. . 


Migs 


WANTED — TRUSTWORTHY LADY OR 
gentleman to manage business in this 
courty and adjoinivg territory for house 
of solid financial standing. $200) stra ght 
cash salary and expenses paid each Mon ‘ay 
direct from headquarters Expense money 
advanced; position permane-t. Address 
Mapager, 605 Monon Building, Chicago. 


A PROMISING NEW POTATO, 


Farmers and Truckers, you should 
try that new Irish potato, +s 


“THE SOUTHERN SUCCESS. - 


Precisely a late potato, harvested 
in Novemver. A good yielder, a 
good keeper; a boon to the South. 
Prices—$1.75 per Bushel. In Lots of 10 
Bushels or More, $160 per Bushel. 

FREIGHT PAFT ALP TO ANY 
POINT IN IRGINIA OR 
NORTH OAROLINA send order 
now to be filled April Ist, as sup- 
ply is limited. Enclose $100 wit 

each one. Printed builetin t+1l 
ing “How to Keep and How to 
Plant,” sont with each shipment. 


MN. H. CHESBRO, Sole Agent, 
WEST RALEIGH. N. ©. 































50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricuHts &c. 
‘ Anyone sending a sketch and ree, whethe may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w earned = 
fhvention is probably 1 HANDET 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOO on ee 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, a Hae charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Laraest cir- 
culation of any qcrentise | ournal. Terms, $3 a 
ear; iN months, $L. Sold by all newsdealers. 


UNN & Co, Setonataw, ry New York 


Braneh Office, 625 


, 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (8) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doighton: Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe, 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State ( hemist 

Tait butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarihy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMER®S’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-PYesidevt- Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingie- 
side, F:anklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raieigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistani Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. UH. Lane, Aurora, 


Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 

Graham, Machpelah, L:ncoln County. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 

J. W. Dermark, Chairman, Raleigh; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G aham, © arren- 
ton; Dr, J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro. 
PROGRAM COMMiTTEE, 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr. F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson, 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Baicheior, Raleigh 





F&RMEBS’ STATE CONVENTION, 
President—R W Scott, Melville, N.C. 
Secretary—C. W. Burkett, west Raleigh, 

Cc. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. «ulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 


| PH. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W L, Bye 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newpo wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H Beck. t aan 


Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 








